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For resurfacing the old 


or building the new— 


First Choice is Tar mac | 


@ Yes, with many highway superintendents, TARMAC 
is always “first choice” in road building. And there’s 
good reason. TARMAC cuts labor costs because it speeds 
up construction. It penetrates quickly . . . mixes easily 
with local aggregates . . . cuts through dust or moisture 
films to coat the aggregate immediately—adhere to it 
quickly, firmly. 

TARMAC road surfaces are durable and skid resistant, 
yet smooth to ride on. They resist the stripping action of 
water without the use and extra cost of additives, and 
they even withstand the softening effect of gasoline and 
oil drippings. Easy-to-use TARMAC is made to stand up 
for a long time under the roughest conditions. 

Bring your highway maintenance and construction 
problems to your TARMAC representative. He'll be 
happy to help you without charge or obligation. And 
for complete information on all the advantages of using 
TARMAC, write to us. 


® 


Repair Roads 
in any weather 


WITH 


OMAC 


With this new premix, you can re- 
pair or resurface roads all year 
round—rain or shine, hot or cold. 
You can stockpile Komac Premix 
for over a year and it’s still work- 
able. When needed, just load into 
trucks—no heating required. Write 
for free booklet. 


KOPPERS Tarmac MAKES BETTER ROADS 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Tar Products Division, Dept. 1115-T Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH, AND WOODWARD, AIA. 
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Letters 


Behind the Unions . . . 


Dear Editor: 

I have read with considerable uneasiness 
about the unionization of technicians and 
engineers in letters and articles published 
in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. I do not con- 
sider it right or necessary that any group 
of technical engineers should have any or- 

izations outside of their technical asso- 
ciations and the NSPE (National Society of 
Professional Engineers). An engineer, to 

duce preperly, must be highly individual, 
= to think and experiment, and not regi- 
mented in any manner as he would be in a 
union. His work is highly creative and 
thrives best in an atmosphere of competi- 
tion. 

Just what forces are acting to unionize 
those in the profession of engineering is not 
clear to most of us, and we would appreciate 
an article in a future issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 

On page 30 of Business Week for Sep- 
tember 11, 1954, is an article entitled “La- 
bor Supply—h’s Looser Now.” This article, 
by classifying technical engineers with la- 
bor that is highly unionized, tends to pro- 
mote the thought that mechanical, electri- 
cal, civil, and all other kinds of engineers, 
geologists, and any kind of a technician 
are material for labor unions. 

It is suggested that all professional engi- 
neers who read this letter register their pro- 
test with the editor of Business Week. 

C. H. Ecxet, P.E., 
Houston, Tex. 


More Societies... 
Dear Editor: 


The fragmentation of the engineering pro- 
fession continues at an accelerating rate - 
parently in spite of all efforts at unity. It 
is disheartening to read (Consulting Engi- 
neer, June 1954, page 62, and July 1954, 
page 55) of the formation of more Associa- 
tions of Consulting Engineers in Oklahoma 
and Minnesota, adding two more societies to 
the hundreds already in existence. 

at is the reason or necessity for the 
formation of more such Societies of profes- 
sional engineers? Can it be that the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers is 
failing to meet the needs of these consult- 
ing engineers, or that it does not provide 
some service they think they need? 

The National Society of Professional En- 
gineers has for one of its primary objectives 

unification of all engineers for their pro- 
fessional and economic advancement. It is 
the engineering profession, and being a 
democratic organization responsive to the 
wishes and needs of its members, it can 
od all their business and professional 
needs. 

Something is wrong here, then, and some 
effort should be made to find out what it is, 
and then to incorporate these new Societies 
somehow into the structure of NSPE by 
absorbing them completely or as local sec- 
tions or chapters of NSPE. 

Leonarp Lasky, P.E., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


More Sturgis .. . 


Dear Editor: 


The use of the term “mental discipline” 
or “mental discipline of the three R’s” la- 
bels General Sturgis (AMERICAN ENGINEER, 


November, 1954 


May 1954) and hence NSPE as being un- 
informed. To an educator it is analogous to 
hanging out a red flag in front of a bull. 
This old theory of “mental discipline” has 
been upheld by no psychologist since 1910. 
The theory very briefly was that the train- 
ing of the three R’s actually trained the 
mind and this training carried over to all 
other fields. By the same token, if you 
studied Latin you would become an excel- 
lent scholar of English. In a few specific 
cases there is a carry over, i.e., a lot of Eng- 
lish is derived from Latin but certainly if 
the same amount of energy were spent 
studying English the student would be a 
thousand times better scholar. So as a gen- 
eral carry-over, numerous research data have 
revealed there is no such thing as “mental 
discipline.” The term is archaic. 

Further, following the General’s article, 
what’s wrong with having well-adjusted 
children? We can achieve this and still give 
excellent training in mathematics and the 
sciences. It might even be argued that 8 per 
cent of the high school students if really 
properly trained would more than fill en- 
gineering manpower requirements. The 
problem seems to be motivating interest in 
engineering. .. . 

If the publicity is going to put the educa- 
tors of the United States against you it is 
not good. Are we after publicity or are we 
ee to do a job? It seems to me that we 
can do a better job of publicity if we deal 
in fields of agreement rather than trying to 
start a fight with somebody. 

These educators will be willing to coep- 
erate a whole lot more if we would cham- 
pion some of their causes. A good deal of 
the trouble in small towns is a shortage 
of funds that necessitates hiring teachers 
for multiple teaching jobs. Many times the 
math teacher is not properly trained to 
teach math. We could do something about 
this on the local level. 

Consider the publicity possibilities nation- 
wide of offering engineering scholarships? 
Sure, they cost money. What good publicity 
doesn’t? Besides NSPE would be promoting 
its own cause by creating interest in the 
scholarships. 

We in Idaho have produced a taped radio 
program which has been broadcast over five 
Idaho broadcast stations. We have attempt- 
ed to satisfy the considerations of discus- 
sion in fields of agreement and cooperation 
with education. .. . 

Rosert E. Batrp, P.E., 
Pullman, Wash. 


For Mr. White... 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to try to help Mr. Edward 
J. White, P.E., of Newark, N. J., (whose 
letter appeared in the September issue of 
AMERICAN ENGINEER) find an answer to his 
problem of how to advise his 18-year-old 
son, 

To begin with, let me say that I know 
from first hand about shoddy plans and spec- 
ifications by so-called architects and engi- 
neers. I am a structural engineer for a 
steel fabricator and many of the plans and 
specifications that come to our engineering 
department certainly do nothing to arouse 
admiration for my profession. 

But I would say that this is about on a 
par with the average work turned out by 
the trades. It used to be that by getting a 
union man to do your work you were as- 
sured of a skilled craftsman. In general we 
ell know that this is not necessarily so to- 
dav. Also Mr. White refers to the terrifical- 
ly high wages paid to the union electrical 
workers and low wages paid to engineers 

(Continued on page 5) 


REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Safety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 


sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8782 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 


Reach top-shelf items 

quickly, easily, SAFELY! 
Speed and ease in reaching 
high spots in STOCK BIN, 
TOOL CRIB, FILE ROOM or other 
storage space is important. 


FETEH 


...@ step and handle set, 
easily attached to stand- 
ard shelving (wood or 
steel), provides a time 
saving handling method. 

STEP-N-FETCH is dura- 
ble steel, cadmium plated, 
with rubber tread. Made 
in two models — one a 
rigid step, the other a 
flip-up model. 


RIGID STEP 
Model 20 295 


FLIP-UP STEP 
Model 30A 395 


Write today 
NARVA PRODUCTS, INC’. 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. 
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“No matter how well organ- 
ized or how technically sophisti- 
cated we become, the fact is that 
progress originates in creative 
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President, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


and their apprentices. Have you ever asked 
yourself why this is so? Also, this condi- 

19 548 tion under present world conditions, is not 
only likely to stay the same, but to con- 
finue to progress in the same direction. But 
of course if the engineers all join a union a 
then they could refuse to draw plans un- é 
les they got higher wages. And if every- 
body joined a union we could all make big 
wages and be right back where we started 
fom. Everything would cost so much that e 
high wages would amount to nothing. tJ oO 

q Now what is the principle by which un- 
ions get wage increases? The principle of 


Timepiece of Incomparable Excellence 


ck force. Call it what you may, legalize it how- 
ever you Will, it is still mob force that rules. 
ers Now where mob force rules, brawn and not L ° 
brain is at a premium. And, although brawn Pr es ‘ge A i K AR AT 


and brain must go together to accomplish 
continued progress onward and (we hope) 
upward, the brain must lead over brawn or 


.. Hew the skids toward another dark 
for that V.I.P. 


Does the dark history of Roman civiliza- ; 
tion’s downfall point a warning finger in our on you f; list 
direction? Remember that the mobs had 
J become so strong that they demanded en- 
= wae her Over a century of fine watch making is reflected in this split-second timing masterpiece. 
+ wistay in power, had to follow the okies: Incabloc Shock Resistant Movement is also anti-magnetic. Special Features: 3 
n seys of the on Integrated Dials Stop-start Push Button Operation * Raised Gold Numerals * Built 
| in Telemeter and Tachymeter. The precision movement registering down to 1/5th 
he was overrun by the barbarians from the 
North. We think ix couldn’t happen in second tolerances, is encased in fine 18 Karat Gold. Truly a rare gift .. . never to be 
== inerica, at least not in our lifetime. But forgotten by that V.I.P. Only 100 V-25 TORELLI Chronographs are produced an- 
Louis XVI and his Queen Marie Antoinette nually. Tax paid— $100. Also available with custom diamond-set dial. on 2 weeks’ 
EE Wilds their deluge would, come after their notice, at $750. MAIL ORDERS CHEERFULLY FILLED. 
——ae time, but it didn’t wait. The French Revo- 
lution destroyed them. TORELLI FRERES 
24 OROR Mas 352 Fourth Avenue (87-M-233), New York 10, N. Y. 
} 
2! the Systems engineers conduct studies to determine 
Ni operational requirements . . . create and 
4 SYSTEMS synthesize military equipment concepts. . . 


guide development of new integral elements . . . 
conduct evaluation programs to 


s ENGINEER 


4) 
—- at RCA determine operational effectiveness. 
we You may qualify! Professional ability to create and analyze 
4 35 over-all complexsystems and experience in electronic 
4) or electro-mechanical systems engineering required. 
| AVIATION ELECTRONICS 
There are several opportunities now in: | COMPUTERS « RADAR 
| COMMUNICATIONS 
| MISSILE GUIDANCE 
Send a complete resume of your education and experience to: 
Mr. John R. Weld, Employment Manager 
Dept. B-484K Radio Corporation of America 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
248 
: RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
‘= ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 
by the Tmks. ® 
signed 
filiated 
anade, 
November, 1954 5 
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Professional News in Capsule Form 


National Science Foundation Begins Industrial Research Survey @ Carnegie Tech Re. 
ports Upswing in Applications @ Stevens Tech Survey Finds Graduates Doing Well ¢ 
Dr. Killian Heads Manpower Study Committee @ National Society Members M 

News © Other Items of Interest 


Questionnaires have recently 
been sent to approximately 12,- 
000 industrial concerns request- 
ing information on their research 
and development activities, ac- 
cording to word from Dr. Alan 
T. Waterman, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The 
questionnaires represent the first 
phase of an NSF survey of indus- 
trial science, which is being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor. 

Dr. Waterman points out that 
when the study is completed, 
“The findings should be valuable 
to companies in planning and ap- 
praising their own researeh pro- 
grams, besides contributing 
greatly to the formulation of na- 
tional policies for the str en- 
ing of scientific research.” 

The information compiled 


ASSURE ACCURACY 
REDUCE COSTS 


by using 


WARREN - KNIGHT 
TRANSITS and LEVELS 


Special features 
of design and 
construction as- 
sure the great- 
est value per 
dollar of invest- 
ment. 


A MODEL FOR 


EVERY NEED — 
10 DAY TRIAL 


SERVICES FOR THE ENGINEER 


Instruments—New or Rebuilt 
Engineering Equipment and 
Supplies 
Rental—any length of time 
Repairs—any make 
Assistance—by P.E. in making 
your selections 
Send for free Catalog AE-411 


WARREV-ANIGHT 


136 N. 12th St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


from the questionnaires will pro- 
vide the basis for estimates on a 
nation-wide plane ef the amounts 
spent for the conduct of research 
by size of companies and by in- 


dustry groups; of the source of 


these funds by major economic 
sectors; and of the amount spent 
by companies to finance research 
conducted elsewhere, as in uni- 
versities and research institutes. 
It will also permit the compari- 
son of research expenditures to 
other industrial costs. Further- 
more, the answers to the ques- 
tions will furnish in considerable 
detail data on the use of scientific 
and technical manpower in in- 
dustrial research and develop- 
ment. 
* * * 


Applications for admission to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology this fall 
were 25 per cent greater than last 
year, the largest number since the gen- 
eral dip following the rush to college 
in the post-war period, according to 
an announcement from the school. Ap- 
plicants numbered almost 3,500, ac- 
cording to Dr. John M. Daniels, ad- 
missions chairman; and of these, 889 
new freshmen and transfer students 
were admitted. 

Because of fixed capacity, Dr. Dan- 
iels pointed out, the Institute can take 


I can’t see any reason why it won’t pass, 


Al—Oh, oh—here comes one now! 


no more than approximately 900 ney 
students each year. Freshmen registra, 
tion of 782 students represented m 
increase of almost eight per cent over 
last year’s total, he also said. 


% 


Interesting statistics about 4 
representative group of engi 
neers have been provided by a 
recent survey of the alumni of 
the Stevens Institute of Tech 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. Study of 
the questionnaires sent to all of 
the college’s 5,300 living alumni § 
shows that 67 per cent of the 
graduates (classes of 192 
through 1952) are row in pol 
icy-making or decision-makiy 
posts in industry. This includes ]9 
per cent who are presidents and 
vice-presidents of companies or 
are owners or part-owners of the 
businesses with which they are 
associated. The remaining 48 per 
cent hold such titles as manager, 
plant manager, director of re 
search, chief engineer, or super 
visor. 

Not all the graduates, how 
ever, have remained in engineer 
ing or engineering-allied fields 
There are 18 per cent of the 
alumni who report themselves 
doing well in banking, finanee, 
insurance, and other remote 
fields, including law, medicine, 
dentistry, and the clergy. 


% 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., pres’ 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute o| 
Technology, has been appointed to 
head a panel of engineers and scien: 
lists studying methods to mobiliae 
scientific resources more effectively 
the event of a national emergent), 
according to an announcement 
Arthur S. Flemming, director of De 
fense Mobilization. 

The study, which is complementary 
to other evaluations now being made 
in the scientific manpower field, will 
be completed in several months. Aftet 
review by the ODM Science Advisory 
Committee and Mr. Flemming, the 
Killian Committee’s recemmenit 
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and findings will be submitted to President Kisen- 
hower. 


* * * 


Crosby Field of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Dominick 
7, Cafiero of Bayside, N. Y., both NSPE members, 
yere among the regional certificate winners in the 
4merican Society of Mechanical Engineers’ recent 
contest to find a suitable symbol and motto for its 
75th anniversary celebration in 1955. Mr. Field’s 
certificate was given in the symbol classification, 
Wr. Cafiero’s in the motto division. 

Andrew T. Lemmens, design engineer with The 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., won first prize 
for his design of the symbol. Dr. David H. Ray, re- 
tired mechanical engineer of North Tarrytown, 
N, Y., received the first award for his motto—“By 
Truth and By Service.” 


* * * 


Paul F. Rice of Detroit, a prominent member of the 
Michigan SPE and NSPE, has been appointed technical 
director of the American Concrete Institute. To accept 
the new assignment, Mr. Rice leaves a post as structural 
feld engineer for the Michigan District of the Portland 
Cement Association. He is a: civil engineering graduate of 
North Dakota State College and has completed graduate 
sudtes at M.1.T. and the University of Michigan. 


n 5 

* 

— Professor Wyllys G. Stanton, Sr., recently a 
es member of the faculty of the University of Ala- 


hua, has accepted a new professorship in the De- 
partment of Industrial Engineering at The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Professor Stanton has long been 
wtive in NSPE affairs and is a former treasurer 
of the Ohio Society. 


* * * 


Three Ohio Society members have been named to a 
special committee to study preliminary reports on engi- 
neering and feasibility on part of the Ohio Turnpike proj- 
ect by Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, USA (Ret.), execu- 
tive director of the Turnpike Commission. The three 
Ohioans are: Col. Charles P. Smith, deputy executive di- 
rector; Ralph J. Lehman, principal assistant to the chief 
agineer; and C. H. Makeever, assistant chief engineer. 
All three men are residents of Columbus. 
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* * * 


Walker L. Cisler, president of The Detroit Edi- 
on Company and of the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
has announced that at the Forum’s recent annual 
meeting, Admiral Earle W. Mills, president of 
Foster Wheeler Corporation, was elected a vice 
president while other officers of the atomic study 
soup were re-elected. In addition, Broderick 
Haskell, vice chairman of Combustion Engineer- 
ing, Inc., and J. L. Atwood, president of North 

rican Aviation, Inc., were elected directors of 
the Forum. 

Mr. Cisler also announced that the board of di- 
vectors of the Forum had changed the member- 
lp requirements to permit citizens and organiza- 
After Fiions of other countries having contractual arrange- 
nems with the United States affecting uranium or 


(Continued on page 8) 
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NIAGARA Aero HEAT E 


Thirty Million B.T.U. CAPACITY 


with Precise Control 
of Temperature in Cooling 


The NIAGARA Aero HEAT EXCHANGER 
cools liquids and gases by evaporative cooling 
with atmospheric air, removing the heat at the 
rate of input, controlling temperature precisely. , 
You save 95% of cost of cooling water; you 
make great savings in pumping, piping, power; 
quickly recover your installation cost. 


You can cool and hold accurately the tem- 
perature of all fluids, air and gases, water, oils, 
solutions, chemical intermediates, coolants for 
mechanical, electrical and thermal processes. 
You obtain closed system cooling free from dirt. 
You solve ali the problems of water availabil- 
ity, quality or temperature. 


In CHEMICAL PROCESSES this is 
successfully used in cooling liquids and gases, 
chemical reactions, condensing distillations and 
reflux cooling. 


Write for complete information; ask for 
Bulletins 120 and 124. Address Dept. AE. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


District Engineers in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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FAST, ACCURATE, 
HIGH PRECISION 
BLUE-PRINT 
SCALING 


Minerva curvimeter. This high-precision instru- 


ment, developed by M. Ducommun Co. records . 


up to 2400 feet of straight or curved distances. 
Lateral push button returns hands to zero. Simple 
to operate, easy to handle; gives split-second, 
accurate measurements, valuable in estimating, 
construction, engineering applica- 
ions. 
Professional Engineer Price . . . $14.75 
(Reg. List price $19.75) 
Send remittance and order to 
M. DUCOMMUN CO. 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 


FIRE 
SIGNALING 
SYSTEMS 


@ Engineers, Designers, and 
Manufacturers of Electrical Sys- 
tems for the Protection of Life 
and Property from Fire 
See advertisements in Penna. Society Year 
Book, N. J. P. E., and N. Y. P. E. 
ACME FIRE ALARM CO., INC. 
C. W. Mitchell, P. E. President 
106 Seventh Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Briefs 
(Continued from page 7) 


atomic energy information to be- 
come members. Alexander Wust, 
director general of the Societe 
d’Electricite de lT’Escaut, Ant- 
werp, Belgium, has been elected 
the first affiliate or overseas mem- 
ber, Mr. Cisler stated. 


* * * 


C. H. Rex of Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the MSPE and 
the National Society, was one of ten 
engineers recently honored by elec- 
tion as Fellows of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society. Mr. Rex is a de- 
velopment engineer in the General 
Electric Company's Lighting and Rec- 
tifier Department. 


* *% * 


“Teaching and _ Research 
Build the Future” is the theme 
that had been selected for the 
centennial celebration of New 
York University’s College of En- 
gineering. The opening centen- 
nial convocation was held Oc- 
tober 12th on the University 
Heights campus. 


* * * 


T he Oklahoma 


FOR CONTINUOUS, 
FOR ACCURATE 


DUST SAMPLING 
FOR PERMANENT RECORDS 


wad 


KONISAMPLER 
(pat. pend.) 


Employs principle of thermal precipitation. Light 
weight — quiet — ali electric Automatic timer — will 
also operate continuously — secures particulate 
matter suitable for microscopic, electron microscopic 
or visual and for permanent records on standard 


glass slides. 


Cost (complete) with carrying case .. 


Designer and manufacturer of continuous gravimetric 
and oscillating types of thermal precipitators 


JOSEPH B. FICKLEN Ill 
Pasadena 7, California 


1848 East Mountain St. 


$225.00 
Send for descriptive brochure K-1 


Institute of Tech- 
nology of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural 
and Mechanical 
College, Stillwater. 
Okla. has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. 
Robert Henry 
Dodd as professor 
and head of the 
School of Chemical 
Engineering. 


A comprehen- 
sive study of the 
opportuni- 
ties for nonmili- 
tary use of atom- 
ic energy and of 
the most effec- 
tive methods of 
public and pri- 
vate organiza- 
tion for use 
of this new re- 
source has been 
announced joint- 
ly by two pri- 
vate, nonprofit 
organizations — 
Resources f or 
the Future, Inc., 


‘tary services, according to R,\; 


and the National Planning { 
ciation, both of WashingtonP, 
With $200,000 provided by }, 
sources for the Future, the Np 
will study the economic pn 
lems and policy issues raised | 
the rapid increase in technolo 
cal knowledge of atomic enep 
and its potential contribution ; 
industrial and agricultural 4, 
velopment and improved stay; 
ards of living in the Unit 
States and abroad. The study; 
expected to take two years, 


* * * 


E. C. Clemens of Cannelton, | 
diana, a member of NSPE and k 
Indiana Society, has been electej, 
trustee of The National Clay Pipe k, 
search Corporation. Mr. Clemens ; 
treasurer of the Cannelton Sewer Piy 
Company. 

The new president of the resear 
organization is Clark Sutherland 
Akron, Ohio, who is vice presidentd 
The Robinson Clay Product Comm 
of that city. 


* * * 


American taxpayers wen’ 
saved $65,000,000 during th 
first six months of 1954 dae 
the use of standards by the mil 


Vittucci, standardization 
ning engineer with the U. S, Nay 
Department’s Bureau of Ship 
Mr. Vittuceci’s statement ws 
made during the third anni 
meeting of the Standards Eng 
neers Society, which was heli 
October 1-2 at Haddon Hall, 
lantice City, N. J. 


* * * 


Former President Herbert How 
and Vice Admiral G. F. Hussey, It, 
who is now managing director of th 
American Standards Association, 
have been elected to the status of Ie: 
low by the Standards Engineers Sf 
ciety. They are the first recipients 
the Society’s newly-established lig 
est award. 

In addition, the honor was also lef; 
stowed posthumously on the late Df 
Paul Gough Agnew. 


* * * 


The Franklin Medal, highe# 
scientific award of The Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., be 
been bestowed on Dr. C. E, Ket 
neth Mees of Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Mees is vice president 2 
charge of research for the Eat 
man Kodak Company ani! 
world-famous photographic 


thority. 


The American Engin® 
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ing | Here’s Good Advice... 


"a Free Enterprise—and the 


Professional Man 


By G. KEITH FUNSTON, 


nelton, |; President, New York Stock Exchange 
E and th 
elected 
y Pipe k 
Clemens 
Sewer Piy 


Only 13% of All Engineers Own Stock in Publicly-owned 
Corporations. Why Don’t Professional Men Invest? 


resear 
herland 
resident 


. EVERAL years ago the New York Stock Exchange asked the Brookings Institution to under- 
Comm 


take the first comprehensive census of the shareowning population of the Unjted States. The 
Exchange had as an objective the spread of public ownership of industry—not ownership 
by the Government but direct ownership by the individual — and we needed the facts which 
would enable us to plan intelligently how to attain our objective. The Brookings study, which 
3  wexgevas a monumental research job, gave us those facts—who owned shares in publicly owned cor- 
ing ty@porations and, more important from our viewpoint, who did not. 
4 aa We found out how many people owned stock, their age, their sex, income, education, place of 
the mij rsidence, their investment preferences. The total number of shareowners came as something of 
to R, |e: shock to us. Estimates had ranged mainly between 10,000,000 and 20,000,000 people —- the 
m plage sctual total was 6,490,000, or only 4.2 per cent of the entire population. 
.S. When I was invited to contribute an article to the AMERICAN ENGINEER, I checked the occu- 
sf Shine rational breakdown of shareowners to see how engineers ranked. I discovered that engineers 
ont wae Were included in the broad category of “professional persons—technical fields,” a 
| annul category embracing 2,270,000 persons. Of these only 13.2 per cent, or 300,000 
ds Engg people, were shareowners. These 300,000 people represented just 4.6 per cent of 
vas help the total shareowning population. 
Hall, sf ‘The classification, “professional persons—technical fields,” included such occu- 
pations as engineers, architects, auditors, accountants, writers, chemists, librarians 
and photographers. So I decided to find out a little more about engineers. 

I discovered there are around 633,000 engineers employed at a professional level. 
About 30 per cent receive an annual salary income of $7,500 and above, while 44 
per cent earn between $5,000 and $7,400, according to the latest available informa- 
tion, Using the Brookings figures, I estimated that of 633,000 engineers only 13 
per cent, or roughly 80,000, own stock in publicly-owned corporations. 


we ii There’s something wrong here, it seemed to me. I can think of few occupational 
veers OOPS which are more directly involved in creating the Nation’s industrial wealth. 


heal As builders and managers of industry, the members of the engineering profession 
sed. high occupy a key position in our economy. They 

know by training, by experience, by high 
professional standards, that they are build- 
ing for today and for the future. They know 
their product is good—then what could be 
more natural than a desire to share in the 
proceeds of the wealth they have created, to 
own their share of American business? 


The author says that professional groups, 
who by education and attainment 
‘would know most about the investment 
process, sometimes know the least. 
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The New York Stock Exchange in action. 


Busr a few days ago I was reading an analysis of a new 
industrial giant formed by the merger of two old com- 
panies. The analyst was particularly impressed by the 
fact that the top management and directors of the com- 
pany were unusually research-minded. He interpreted 
this as a highly favorable omen for the future success of 
the company. Yet I wonder to how many of the engineers 
carrying out research for this one company, designing 
and building its plants, projecting its future — to how 
many has it occurred that they can share in the rewards 
of their own handiwork? 

I am not trying to single out any particular group as 
being unaware of the advantages—and the risks—of share 
ownership. But I am seriously concerned that professional 
groups, men who by education and attainment should 
know most about the investment process, sometimes know 
the least. 

Now, why should this be so? I believe that the answer 
lies chiefly in our high schools and colleges. In 1951 the 
Brookings Institution published “A Survey of Economic 
Education,” in which this conclusion was reached: 

“Tt is clear that the organized educational institutions 
have not adequately met the educational requirements in 
this field. Only about 25 per cent of college students enroll 
in economics courses. In the high schools less than 5 per 
cent of those who graduate have had a course in econom- 
ics; and the social science texts, which contain a smatter- 
ing of economics—commonly written by individuals with- 
out training in this field—provide very poor substitutes. 
Even less attention is given to economics in the private 
business schools.” 

I suspect the situation is actually worse than the above 
indicates because in too many schools economics is treated 
as the dismal science and few such courses have any rel- 
evancy to the financial problems which the adult must 
inevitably face. 

The net result is pretty shocking. Apparently at least 
three out of four college students start their careers with 
little or no knowledge of the functioning of our system 
of free and private enterprise and with still less knowledge 


of how to cope with their own financial affairs. 


Iv rue case of the professional man or woman the dam- 


age is compounded. At the higher educational levels sty. 
dents tend to become immersed in their own parti 
fields; the engineering student has enough to learn with. 
out worrying about stocks and bonds. 

Fortunately the seriousness of this gap in the educa. 
tional process is being recognized by more and mop 
educators and industrialists. The Joint Council on Egy. 
nomic Education has done effective pioneering work j) 
evaluating economic illiteracy in our schools—not only at 
the high school and college levels but right down to oy 
elementary schools—and in guiding teachers toward «. 
tablishing a sound and adequate program of economig 
teaching. It is interesting to note that roughly thre 
quarters of the Council’s funds now come from industy 
although labor’s and agriculture’s share is constanth 
increasing. 


Numerous individual corporations are contributin, 


substantially of their money, time and talent in an effor 
to tell their employees, their customers, their shareowner, 
just how our economy works and the essential part played 
by individual investment. 

The Stock Exchange itself is thoroughly aware of th 
work to be done and virtually our entire public relation 
and advertising program is designed to get across to th 
public the fundamentals of investment and the work of the 
Exchange. 

One of our most rewarding operations in this area 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on Education, whichis 
comprised of various segments of the financial industy 
including the Exchange. Each year the Committee bring 
to Wall Street a dozen or so economics teachers from col 
leges and universities to give them a short but intensive 
view of the real Wall Street. This group in turn nominates 
outstanding students for what might be termed a working 
level seminar in the functions of Wall Street. 

We are also working closely with a newly formed or 
ganization, The Council for Advancement of Seconday 
Education, a group mainly concerned with planning ani 
supplying adequate instructional material in the economk 


field to some 28,650 high schools throughout the country. 


Qn rue daily working level, the Exchange is active int 
number of directions. For example, we publish THE EX- 
CHANGE Magazine monthly, a pocket-sized primer o 
investment facts and authoritative analyses of variow 
phases of investment—and one of the most widely quoted 
of any national magazine. The leading article in the 0 
tober issue, “How To Spot a Phony Broker,” by John WV. 
M. Rutenberg, a former Assistant Attorney General of the 


furt 
own 
own 


State of New York in charge of prosecuting securities 
frauds, was used by the major press associations, a 
peared in newspapers from coast to coast and was used on 
an NBC network news program. 

Similar national attention was given to an article whic 
warned against the pitfalls inherent in wild speculatio 
in uranium stocks. 

We are not always concerned with warning the publi 
but such articles seemed particularly appropriate in view 
of the current intense interest in investment—an interest 
which some unscrupulous stock salesmen and outright 
swindlers are today trying to exploit. 

In our national advertising we are using one-minile 
interviews with people in all walks of life who briefly give 
their views on stocks and investment. 

This constant educational work, it goes without saying 
is basic. At the same time, we came to realize that if We 
were to make the maximum effective contribution towatl 


of 


increasing share ownership, we would have to go 4 S@Bmowth, 
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evels stuf .ther—in other words, not only tell people about share 
articular} jynership but make it easy for them to become share 
am with. owners. 

Millions of people have been able to buy their homes, 
1e educa. their automobiles, their radios and television sets, scores 
nd mor of other consumer goods, only because they could pay for 
on Eco. them out of income. Why not extend that concept to in- 

Work inf ssctments? Why not devise a way for the investor to buy 
ot only at his share of American business out of income and without 
to ihe use of credit? 
ward ef This idea was presented to the public only last January 
conomia§ ., the Monthly Investment Plan, which I consider one of 
ly three ihe most significant contributions to personal financial 

industry Janning in recent decades. 
onstanth >" The Plan was worked out to satisfy the needs of the 

._.. [investor of moderate means, the person who does not have 
tributingg , jarge reservoir of idle cash but who is in a position to 
an effort invest periodically out of income. We had in mind the 
reowners,F wan who already owns ample insurance, who has provided 
rt playeif ior emergencies with a savings account or U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, and who is ready for the next step in taking 
re Of the sare of his own and his family’s financial future. 
relations 
88 to thE how it works: 
rk of the® Cet in touch with a member firm of the Exchange—there 
[ae some 622 of them all over the country. Perhaps you 
$ area BE have already decided which particular company you’re in- 
which i terested in; if not, the firm’s research facilities and counsel 
industy F ire yours for the asking. 
After you have chosen a stock, let your broker know 
from CO iow much money you want to invest. You have a tre- 
intensit§ nendous range of choice, from $40 each month or each 
quarter to $999 each month or quarter. 

let's say you want to invest $50 a month in the stock 
of XYZ Corporation. Each month your investment will 
buy $50 worth (less commission) of XYZ no matter what 
the price is. If the price goes down, you can buy more 
hares; if it goes up, you can buy fewer shares. 

There are no extra charges involved—you pay only the 
normal commission rates. The Plan is non-contractual so 
that you can drop out whenever you please without penalty. 
There is no credit involved; you buy only what you ac- 
ally pay for. 

All your transactions may be carried out by mail. You 
don’t even have to worry about dividends paid on your 
tocks; you will receive them from your broker or they 
will be automatically reinvested, whichever you prefer. 
And, of course, you can sell your stock whenever you wish, 
gain paying only the normal commission. 


Ont of the most attractive features of MIP—certainly to 
he novice investor—is that it makes use of an investment 
tehnique widely used by institutional investors such as 
peusion funds and educational endowments. The tech- 
tique is known as dollar-cost averaging. The MIP buyer 
S interested primarily in investment, not in day-to-day 
tading nor in current fluctuations in the price of the se- 
tinty being purchased. Declines in the price of a stock 
may actually be to his benefit—provided the long-range 
rest trend is upward and periodic purchases are con- 
Since the Monthly Investment Plan was inaugurated in 
lle January of this year, more than 25,000 Plans have 
put into effect and new Plans are being written at 
daverage rate of about 100 a day. 
One of the most gratifying phases of MIP to me is the 
\pe of security being purchased. The accent is largely on 
stowth. People seer to be most interested in those com- 


so a step 


Dow Chemical is popular stock. Above: Texas plant. 


panies which promise to grow with the nation, companies 
which are constantly pioneering new products and 
processes, more efficient service. The following ten issues 
are the most popular MIP stocks: 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Tri-Continental Corporation 
Du Pont 

Long Island Lighting 


International Nickel 


Radio Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical 
General Motors 


General Electric 
American Telephone & Telegraph 


As a professional engineer, do any of these companies 
intrigue you? 

The Monthly Investment Plan is not a get-rich-quick 
scheme nor an investment panacea. It does offer a work- 
able program to investors of moderate means who want 
to create income-producing capital, who want to own their 
share of American business. Certainly professional engi- 
neers—the men whose technical and managerial skills con- 
tribute so much to the successful functioning of our plants 
and machinery—might well consider acquiring an owner- 
ship interest, through personal investment, in the indus- 
trial wealth which thev create and maintain.—End. 


About the author... 


G. Keith Funston has been president 
of the New York Stock Exchange since 
September, 1951. Prior to this he had 
been president of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn., from which he had gradu- 
ated with honors in 1932. Mr. Funston 
also holds a Master of Business Admin- 
istration degree from the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
He worked his own way through both 
institutions. 

He has also been associated with the 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation and Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. He served as special as- 
sistant to Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board 
from 1941 to March, 1944. Later, 1944-45, on leave from the 


Mr. Funston 


eg presidency, he served as a Lt. Commander in the U.S. 
avy. 
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Shown above is Dr. H. W. Dickinson, 
M. |. Mech. E., for 30 years honorary 
secretary of the Newcomen Society and 
editor of 25 volumes of the Transactions. 


HAT is the Newcomen Society? And who 
was Newcomen? The questions are fre- 
quently asked—more often, perhaps, in 
the United States than in Britain, because 
the operations of the American Newcomen 
Society are on a more extensive scale than 
those of the parent Society te which it is 
affliated. Moreover the two Societies differ in certain 
respects, but not fundamentally. They are administered 
independently, though a number of members of the 
United States Society belong also to the United Kingdom 
Society. Some are members of its Council, and the elec- 
tion of new members to the American Society is always 
formally ratified by resolution of that Council. It is, in- 
deed, a curious relationship that has grown up between 
the two organizations, but it works. 

The parent Society—the Newcomen Society for the 
Study of the History of Engineering and Technology— 
was founded in 1920, the prime mover being a Birming- 
ham consulting engineer named Arthur Titley, who was 
deeply interested in the history and development of steam 
engines and iron-working machinery of all kinds. In the 
previous year, there had been a great gathering of 
prominent engineers in Birmingham on the occasion of 
the centenary of the death of James Watt. Titley saw his 
opportunity and suggested to some of them that a society 
should be formed to study the history of engineering and 


The Newcomen 
Society—Study 
in History 


By 
J. FOSTER PETREE 
Director and Former Editor of the London Week 


Technical Journal, “Engineering,” and Fon 
President, Newcomen Society of Great Bri 


You’ve Heard of the Newcomen Soci¢ 
of Great Britain (and America) | 
What Do You Know About This Org: 
ization Founded to Study the History 
Engineering and Technology? Here 
the Story. 


technology, and to put upon a firm basis of ascertain 
fact what had been largely a matter of legend. 

The idea was welcomed, a meeting was calli 
London, and a society was formed; but it had no nani 
The first instinct was to associate it with the names 
James Watt, but there were already various organizatit 
bearing his name, and anyway, the steam engine was Wt 
established before Watt ever saw one. John Simeat 
Smeaton was one of the greatest of the pioneer engine 
but even he was a developer rather than an original 
So back in history the committee went until they reac 
Thomas Newcomen, who constructed, in 1712, the fi 
piston steam engine. (See cut.) Little else was kno 
about him, but that fact was well authenticated. He, m 
than any other man, was entitled to be regarded as 
Father of the Steam Engine”; and, moreover, it wa! 
repairing at Glasgow University (where it still exist) 
model of Newcomen’s steam engine that James Watt 4 
led to make his own great invention of the separate 0m 
denser. 

So “The Newcomen Society” it became, with Titley* 
first president and, as secretary, Henry Winram Dict 
son, at that time Keeper of the Mechanical Engineetlg 
Division of the Science Museum in London, where? 
Society has its headquarters. The membership was sn 
but individually enthusiastic and knowledgeable, ® 
and eager to contribute papers as notable for their 
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ical and scientific quality as for their historical accuracy. 
The first volume of the printed “Transactions,” for the 
session 1920-21, contained papers on the literature of 
istorical engineering prior to 1640, the Sussex iron in- 
, the locomotives which Richard Trevithick (1771- 


d 
en 1333) exhibited in London, the invention of roller draw- 
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ing in cotton spinning, and a presidential address by 
Titley which admirably expressed the philosophy of the 
Society. The standard of interest and erudition then set 
has been fully maintained, and the Society is now recog- 
nized as the premier historical body of its kind in the 
world. 

Unfortunately, it came too late into the field to dis- 
cover much that was new about Newcomen himself. He 
yas born in 1663 at Dartmouth, in the English county 
of Devon, where he practised the trade of an ironmonger. 


| The house in which he lived was still standing until 1864. 


He died in London in 1729 and was buried in the ceme- 
tery at Bunhill Fields in a vault of which the location 
isnot now known. 


His first engine was constructed in 1712 and was 
erected near the town of Dudley in the English county 
of Worcestershire. A number of others were constructed 
during his lifetime. There is a memorial to him at Dart- 
mouth, consisting of a bronze plate illustrating a New- 
comen engine mounted on a rough-hewn block of granite. 
A copy was placed in 1953 at the headquarters of the 


American Newcomen Society at West Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
ROM the outset, the Newcomen Society at- 
tracted the attention of United States engi- 
neers who were interested in the history of 
technology, and a number of them joined 
it. During World War II, however, great 
difficulty was found in maintaining effec- 
tive contact with them, and eventually it 
was found necessary to set up a separate administration 
for the United States and Canada. At the same time, the 
scope of the American Society was widened to embrace 
other branches of industrial history, current as well as 
past, whereas the United Kingdom Society’s researches 
are of a more antiquarian nature, though always pre- 
dominantly technical and scientific. Many of the most 
prominent men in United States industry, commerce and 
professional life are members of one society or the other, 
and some, as has been stated, belong to both. 
Whatever may be their activities in public or private 
life, they have here a common ground on which to meet; 
for history, whether technological or not, is the common 
possession of the human race. The joint efforts of the 
two Newcomen Societies are doing much to preserve for 
posterity a knowledge of the work of the technical pioneers 
who laid the foundations of the industrial greatness of 
both nations.—End. 


Back in 1712 Thomas Newcomen, the Father of the 
Steam Engine, Turned Out His First Model 


Above is a model of Newcomen’s first steam engine. A unique society 
of men interested in the history of engineers and engineering now bears 
his name. An American Newcomen Society is now active with head- 
quarters at West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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A Society Within a Society ... 


Why Bother With Ethics? 


By SOL M. ISAAC 


Partner, Law Offices of Isaac and Postlewaite, 
Columbus, Ohio 


“Completely free from prejudice as to class or race, 
laboring for the ultimate good of society at large 
as he envisages it, above passion, secure in the 
possession of special knowledge which the world 
needs and hence independent of the whims of in- 
dividuals and groups, the true professional man is 
and should be + figure apart, wherever he may be 
placed. It is his duty to merit that confidence which 
alone will permit him to operate with effectiveness." 


His statement was made some years ago by a very dis- 
tinguished scientist, Dr. Vannevar Bush. It is applica- 
ble alike to the engineering profession, to the legal 
profession, and to our colleagues in various other fields. 
It is an interesting fact today that despite the sharp criti- 
cisms frequently levelled at professional classes, individ- 
ually and collectively, various skilled groups are increas- 
ingly and insistently attempting to assume the label of a 
profession. It was not so long ago that insurance salesmen 


The author says that the effectiveness of professional 
groups in fulfilling their traditional roles is one of the chief 
measures of the strength and durability of civilization. When 
engineers refuse to plan and construct the previously im- 
possible, then our civilization is doomed. 


began calling themselves Life Underwriters and began y 
acquire the aspects of a profession. Consider the activitis 
of the accountants and the realtors. Lately, a book wx 
published on ethics for the businessman. Will we 
the day when a man or woman will become a profession 
merchandiser or a_ professional corporate manager’ 
Schools such as Harvard’s School of Business Adminis 
tration could lead to that end, if they have not alread 
done so. 

Certainly I intend no criticism of any group which» 
pires to professional status. Nor am I, for my felloy 
lawyers or for the engineers or any other profession 
group, zealous to keep professional ranks restricted to th 
select few. But it is necessary to issue a general warning 
A skilled group does not become a profession merely by 
assuming that label. Nor does a person acquire profes. 
sional status by the mere acquisition of certain specialize 
knowledge and his name in gold-leaf on a glass doo. 
Neither extensive education nor a licensing procedur 
necessarily create a profession, though these would seen 
to be prerequisites. The proficiency inherent in profes 
sional attainment connotes a degree of dedication, as Dt 
Bush has said. And that dedication must be acknowledge 
generally both by the professional group and by the publi 
at large. 


No one should know these things better than a lawye. 
Law is not only one of the oldest of the organized ani 
recognized professions, but the legal profession can ly 
claim to certain pre-eminence among its fellow profe 
sions. It is probably the one most consistently criticized 
and badgered. It is also, and perhaps as a result, th 
profession most constantly and publicly, concerned with 
its own ethical principles and the discipline of its ranks 
I know of no other group which has to such a degre 
organized committees to discipline its members, even t0 
the extent of depriving certain malefactors of the rightto 
remain members of the profession. This development is 
not on the wane, but is increasing throughout the county. 
It stems from a conviction that ethical conduct on the patt 
of all lawyers is necessary both for the preservation 
the profession and the democratic way of life. Let it nd 
be assumed that many lawyers require or receive dis 
ciplinary action. The numbers of malefactors are rematk 
ably small. But the Bar has realized for a long time tha! 
one delinquent lawyer can degrade the entire Bar out d 
all proportion. We are determined to do all that we cat 
to prevent this. 

Yes, the legal profession spends much time and taleal 
on the quality of professional status. It is an elusive 
search, even for those trained to define and delimit the 
laws of society as a whole. But out of the experience af 
lawyers have come certain principles, applicable, I 
to all true professions. 

It is almost impossible to draft a simple description of 
the professional class. Many learned men throughout 
ages have attempted to define the aspirations and 
proper place of these groups in society, but the efforts 
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ysually have resulted in platitudes and cliches of little 


yeal significance. 


Recently a distinguished lawyer in the introduction of 
his new work on Legal Ethics tackled the problem again, 
entitling the chapter “Noblesse Oblige.” These words in- 
yoke thoughts of Lord Chesterfield and his concern with 
the responsibilities of a gentleman. They remind one of 
the obligations of a military officer to his men. It is a 

ality one never mentions for fear of sounding pompeus. 
It is the reply to Cain’s question—“Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 

Without experience there are difficulties in your ability 
to appreciate the application of this to the practice of your 
chosen profession. There are some things, however, which 
initially you must accept on faith. You should give some 
weight to the conclusions of your older colleagues. While 
they have left many questions unanswered, they have 
contributed to the creation of a mighty nation. 


Tue moral principles which underlie any way of life 
are generally, in the first instance, accepted by most mem- 
bers of a society on faith. The faith of any individual 
member is measured by his adherence to these moral 
principles. The durability of the principles rests upon the 
number of adherents and upon repeated demonstrations of 
their value. Few individuals are so moral as to make a 
noticeable impact upon their age. It is rather the accumu- 
lation of individual experiences which does somehow 
support or, as the case may be, gradually changes the form 
of the basic moral law. 

A profession is a society within a society. For example, 
every culture has a group which corresponds to our legal 
profession, but the lawyers of any particular society may 
have different ethical concepts from the lawyers of an- 
other. I am sure that the code of ethics, if any, of Soviet 
lawyers is different from ours. Indeed, our own legal code 
of ethics has changed over the years, and is changing 
now, so that the lawyers of 1854 would not know the 
practice of law today and we would be strangers in the 
legal profession of tomorrow. Every such professional 
group is set apart from the rest of its community by reason 
of its specialized mission. But the effectiveness of these 
groups in fulfilling their traditional roles is one of the 
chief measures of the strength and durability of the par- 
ticular civilization. When lawyers refuse to defend the 
defenseless, when doctors refuse to heal the sick, when 
ministers refuse to preach to the godless, when teachers 
tefuse to teach the ignorant, when engineers refuse to 
plan and construct the previously impossible, then our 
civilization is doomed. 

To increase the complexities, it must be stated that while 
the ethical code of each profession may be different from 
the rest of society, it does not stray far. The conduct of a 

ofessional person is affected by the general aims and 

ic desires of the entire community, and conversely, 
those aims and desires are directed somewhat by the char- 
acter of the profession itself. If the public demands honest 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, educators or engineers, they 
will have them. But each profession must aid the public 
by self-analysis and self-determination to produce the best 
possible personnel for the best possible results. 

These things are not, of course, new. Engineers did 
not operate in a moral vacuum prior to the adoption of 
canons of ethics in 1946. The engineers of today are not 
the first scientists to contribute to the durability of our 
society. In contributing greatly to every field of human 
endeavor, they merely follow the tradition established 
by their predecessors. 


On the other hand I have a strong conviction that all 
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The Engineers’ Creed, recently adopted by the NSPE, sets 
forth basic concepts of professionalism. The author says 
that a profession is a society within a society. 


professions today are not less concerned with their tra- 
ditional roles than those who have gone before. I do 
believe that far from witnessing the crack-up of our so- 
ciety, we are, in all probability, at the threshhold of a 
new and more promising era. If that is true, you may be 
absolutely certain that the professionals of today are the 
architects of that future. It is on them that the people place 
their hope. But like architects, we professionals must build 
a house to suit the occupants. We may suggest improve- 
ments. We may even on occasion insist on certain ele- 
ments. But we cannot be so progressive that our plans 
will not be purchased. On the other hand, we must never 
underestimate the basic desire of our clients, the general 
public, for a future built on the firm foundations of com- 
petency and honesty. We should not be misled by the 
public’s inability to express this basic desire. It is our 
job to foresee it. 

Why bother with ethics? Have I, like so many of my 
far more learned colleagues, fallen into the trap of mouth- 
ing elaborate principles which are of little value to the 
average young professional man or woman? This would 
be true if you assume that in order to fulfill your destiny 
as engineers you must not only be rigidly moral but also 
prominently effective. Neither of these is so, in my 
opinion. 


Tue morality which you should follow is not basically 
different from the remarkably simple Judaic-Christian 
code of our society. Your canons of ethics did not estab- 
lish a new ethical concept. If you still require proof of the 
validity of the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on the 
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Mount, then you can hardly be expected to subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the canons of the profession. All that 
is required of you is a choice between cynicism and faith, 
between crass selfishness and respect for the dignity of 
man, between individual whim and the simple laws of your 
profession. 

Surely, your canons of ethics do not demand of you 
anything more than is decent and honest and just. They 
are a model of brevity. We lawyers, of course, have used 
many more words, but I am not certain that we have said 
any more. But the real point is: are these canons only 
moral and not practical? Do they restrict your ability to 
make a good living or do they enhance it? 

I have often thought of Ben Franklin’s famous adage 
“Honesty is the best policy.” No one was ever more prac- 
tical than Ben, and I am quite certain that when he in- 
serted that sentence in his Almanac he was giving down-to- 
earth advice. 

You will read your canons and you will agree with 
them. But you will learn of engineers who have violated 
either the spirit or the letter or both and who have gone 
uncondemned and even been financially successful. More- 
over, you will be faced time and again with close, hard 
decisions of ethics, some of which will seem virtually 
insoluble. 

For example, examine Canon 12: 


“He will present clearly the consequences to be 
expected from deviations proposed if his engineer- 
ing judgment is overruled by non-technical author- 
ity in cases where he is responsible for the technical 
adequacy of engineering work.” 


That sounds perfectly obvious, but how far do you go 
to “present clearly the consequences” in the face of losing 
a job which someone else may take. How long will your 
judgment withstand the onslaught of another’s contrary 
opinion if your employment is at stake? When are the 
consequences insignificant and when will you play the 
odds? 

The answer to these questions and all of the others you 
could raise from these canons will be found only within 
yourself and your experience. But it does seem logical 
that the engineers who initially subscribed to these canons 
did so not only because they felt the moral force behind 
them but also because they were thoroughly convinced 
that engineers, collectively and individually, would be best 
served by adherence to them. My only advice can be that 
the younger men test any doubts about the economic value 
of these canons by consulting with the more mature engi- 
neers. I should be surprised if the respected and success- 
ful men in your profession did not wholeheartedly en- 
dorse these canons of ethics. 


About the Author .. . 


Sol M. Isaac is a graduate of both 
Yale University and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School. He is a practicing 
attorney in the Columbus, Ohio, firm of 
Isaac and Postlewaite. 

Mr. Isaac is president of the Family 
Service Association of America and is 
also a past president of both the Co- 
lumbus Bar Association and that city’s 
Family and Children’s Bureau. He is 
now a member of the board of directors 
of the latter organization. In addition, 
he is serving on the boards of the Ohio 
Citizens Council for Health and Wel- 
fare, the Jewish Family Service, and on 
the American Bar Association’s Committee on Legal Aid and the 
Budget Committee of the Community Chest of Columbus. 


Soi M. Isaac 


Uur civilization moves at all levels of our comply 
society. To build and construct upon sound and honey 
principles the most modest of structures is just as fund, 
mentally important as to erect the mightiest bridge or th 
tallest spire. I am no engineer. Indeed, I can think of y 
profession in which I stand of greater awe because I ay 
so incompetent in the field. But I do not think you yj 
deny that the great developments in engineering, as in lay 
or medicine, grow from competency and industry exertej 
in every task, however humble. It is all one fabric thy 
we weave. There are examples every day of the impact of 
relatively obscure individuals on the wm society. 


ir 
Ir 1s plain, if I am right, that all of us can contribute 
the durability of our Society if we choose to do so. Iti 
equally true that if we do not choose to do so, we shal 
contribute to the weakening of our moral fibre. And, 
complete the circle of my argument, the value of our cop. 
tribution will depend on our faith and adherence to wf | 
code. A career born solely from a motive of personal gain B 
or seriously tempered by considerations of personal con — 
forts and security, will never measure up to one groundd > 
in a genuine interest in society and its future stability. fll 

Finally, I should like to consider the organized profe — ™é 
sions. It would seem elementary that individuals are not | 
as effective in producing a better climate within whid— 
to work and a broad advancement of a profession than ca St 
an organized group. All of the great professions move Na 
forward in the wake of their organizations. This isni— ™* 
to say that every member of any particular profession 
necessarily endorses the policies and programs of his a 
group, but he has, within practical limits, a forum to pr — ”? 
sent his views and to learn from associations with his 
fellow practitioners. Ch 

Probably the most beneficial effort of any organized 
profession is to develop proper and better public relation. ; 
In this area the contributions of the profession as a whok B fa) 
can be brought to the attention of the community. Cor § a s 
versely the public has a place to go with complaints a § of 
inquiries which can either be explored or satisfied. On — 
important new development is the interrelation betwee § ing 
professions. Through our several organizations th §  ilia 
lawyers have made good progress in working out mutul § st 
problems with the doctors, the accountants, the insurance 
men, the realtors and the bankers. We don’t always agre 
with each other, but we have organized a method of com | 
promise and discussion. The net result is better relation §  exi 
between us and more productive work for our mutul § to 
clients. 

You will have to determine for yourselves how much § Co 
of your time and abilities you will devote to your profes § ing 
sional organization. People differ in the degree of dedice 
tion and it is not to be expected that all will contribute B |, 
equally. But I urge consideration of the fact that the time gn 

€ 


spent in professional society work will be of value not onl 
to your colleagues, but most especially to yourself. You 
will broaden your own horizon. But above all the respedl 
and admiration which one receives from his fellow pte 
fessionals is the highest tribute a person can obtain. 
All of us are very fortunate people. We are the belt 
ficiaries of ages of noble aspirations. No engineers Wem 
ever before so well educated, so surrounded by matetil 
comforts and a wealth of valuable tools of the professiom 
Your immediate predecessors have not failed to prepal 
you thoroughly to be leaders. No other society ever 
quired or appreciated the contributions which dedicdila 
engineers can make for peace and prosperity, for the fim 
fillment of the democratic dream. The world does notom 
you a living. I firmly believe that you owe the words 
life—End. 
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Packed Agenda Acted 
pon at Fall Meeting 


Qmaha Was the Scene of Vigorous Action on Dozens of 


Important Subjects. Here Is the Report. 


Last month the members of the National Board of Di- 
rectors, representing NSPE’s State Societies, journeyed 
to Omaha for their Fall Meeting For two days, as guests 
of the Nebraska SPE, the Directors dealt with an agenda 
filled with items of interest and concern to the engineer- 
ing profession. 

Following an inspirational opening message by Presi- 
dent Clarence T. Shoch, and a review of Headquarters 
Staff activities by Executive Director Paul H. Robbins, 
National Committee chairmen were called upon to pre- 
sent their reports for the Board’s consideration. 

Below are printed condensations of many of the Com- 
mittee reports given to the Board as well as actions taken 
by the Board. 


Chapter Activities—D. C. Peters, P. E., reporting. 


A comprehensive booklet is now being printed which will serve 
as a Chapter President's Guide. The publication is scheduled for 
fall release. Also, now in the hands of the printer, is the first of 
a series of monographs, each of which will deal with the work 
of a chapter committee. The first monograph is devoted to the 
problems facing a Chapter Young Engineers Committee and con- 
tains much information to guide the Committee in its work. Chair- 
man Peters reviewed the Committee’s work in the Ladies Aux- 
iliary field and recommended that Auxiliary Chapter records be 
established at the National office, and that Chapter officers be 
given pertinent data released from time to time as well as lim- 
ited mailing help. 


Board Action: That Headquarters obtain a listing of all 


existing Auxiliaries and provide limited mailing assistance 
to them. 


Constitution and Bylaws—W. Earl Christian, P. E., report- 
ing. 


The Committee recommended that the Constitution and Bylaws 
be amended to provide that those members now designated as En- 
gineer-in-Training members, shall, henceforth, be known as Junior 
Members, and that the Bylaws be amended to reflect that dues 
for membership-at-large are ten dollars per year. 


President Clarence T. Shoch, 
presiding. 


Board Action: Approved Committee recommendations 
for changes in the Constitution to designate Engineer-in- 
Training members as Junior Members while referring the 
question to the membership for voting. Approved Com- 
mittee recommendations for changes ‘in the Bylaws to 
read ‘‘Junior’’ member rather:than ‘‘Engineer-in-Training.”’ 
Approved changes in the Bylaws concerning membership- 
at-large dues. 


Engineer in Industry—Robert A. Blackburn, P. E., reporting. 


The Engineer in Industry Committee’s primary activity is cen- 
tered around the task of preparing a publication, tentatively titled, 
“The Professional Status of the Engineer in Industry.” The first 
draft of this publication has been prepared and reviewed by Com- 
mittee members. It is anticipated that a release date will be in 
the early part of 1955. 


Board Action: Report received. 


Ethical Practices—B. A. Backlund, P. E., reporting. 


It is requested that the Board of Directors grant authority to 
the Ethical Practices Committee to contact State Societies and 
issue educational bulletins, when appropriate, in connection with 
a program of examination and study of the following items: 

1. Professional advertising practices, including the dis- 
pensation of “Free Services” and classified telephone 
book listings. 

2. Ethical relationships between engineering and other 
professions. 

3. Competitive bidding. 

4. Follow-through on the adoption of the Engineers’ 
Creed. 


Board Action: Report received. 


Interprofessional Relations—R. A. Freese, P. E., reporting. 


The 1954-55 Interprofessional Relations Committee efforts to date 
have been expended on: 
1. An Interprofessional Code of Practice between Engi- 
neers and Architects. 
2.A Standard Form of Agreement between Architects 
and Engineers. 


The Omaha meeting was marked by 
many social events. Here at the banquet, 
Nebraska Governor Robert B. Crosby, 
right, commissions Under Secretary of 
Commerce Walter Williams an admiral 
in the Nebraska Navy. At the left is Toast- 
— Edward T. Foster of the Nebraska 


te 


3. An item referred by the Executive Committee in con- 
nection with the procedure in employing the services 
of Commercial Testing Laboratories in the engineer- 
ing construction field. 

On item 3, the Committee requests Board approval of the fol- 
lowing policy statement: ; 

“For the services of a Commercial Testing Labora- 

_ tory on an engineering construction project, the se- 
lection, employment, and payment shall be made by 
the owner or by the engineer as his agent.” 

The reasoning of this statement is that the Commercial Testing 
Laboratory has a prime responsibility to the owner in maintaining 
the engineer’s specifications by means of testing equipment and 
integral parts and by controlling the ingredients which are required 
in the construction project. 


Board Action: Policy statement referred to above, ap- 
proved. 


Legislative—Virgil E. Gunlock, P. E., reporting. 


Several legislative items of concern to NSPE were not concluded 
when the 84th Congress adjourned on August 20, 1954. It is antici- 
pated that these legislative items, such as Specialized Personnel 
and Military Service, Taft-Hartley Amendments and The Kearns 
Bill, Tax Legislation and Classification and Salaries of Federally- 
Employed Engineers, will be reintroduced when Congress meets 
in January, 1955. 

Recommended for Action of the Board of Directors: It is recom- 
mended that the Board of Directors take action on the secial se- 
curity coverage of self-employed P.E.’s; three alternatives are out- 
lined in detail below. 

The following possible courses seem to be open: 

a. In view of the Administration’s adamant position favoring 
the inclusion of ali self-employed professionals, accept the action 
as inevitable and make no attempt to reverse or change the situa- 
tion. This would constitute an acceptance of Senator George’s fore- 
east on the floor of the Senate—“We will take them (doctors, law- 
yers, dentists, etc.) in, though, in the future. We cannot help it 
now. We have reached out and have taken in men who occupy an 
independent status. We have broken down every barrier.” 

6. If we accept coverage, as indicated above, consideration may 
be given to making the best of the situation. That is to say, the 
new law lowers the age at which the earning limitation ceases to 
apply from 75 to 72 and raises the allowable earnings without loss 
of retirement benefits from $900 to $1,200 per year. The main 
argument of the professions, including NSPE, against mandatory 
coverage was that the professionally self-employed man does not 
retire usually at the age of 65 and thus his continued income will 
deprive him of the retirement benefits. Bearing in mind that the 
allowable earnings rate has gone from $15.00 per month to $1,200 
per year in Jess than twenty years, a supplementary policy could 
he to work toward the complete elimination of the earnings test 
(which would probably cost the participants an additional one 
per cent per year) and an interim policy of lowering the age at 
which the test does not apply as close as possible to the age of 65. 

c. Self-employed farmers have also been brought into the sys- 
tem over vigorous objections by some farm groups. Statements on 
the floor of Congress at the time, and subsequent developments, 
indicate that there may be a definite drive next year to amend 
the law again to prevent the farmers’ coverage ever becoming 
effective. It should be noted that the coverage for the new groups, 
including self-employed professional engineers, becomes effective 
January 1, 1955, but the first return and payment of social security 
fled will not occur until 1956 when 1955 income tax returns are 

ed. 

Accordingly, it is possible that if this attempt occurs we could 
seek to become a part of it and, in cooperation with the farm 
groups, seek to have self-employed P.E.’s also removed from cov- 
erage. The possible collaboration is mentioned because of the 
practical realization that an attempt by the self-employed P.E.’s 
alone would not have the same political appeal as one supported 


by the politically powerful farm organizations. 


Board Action: Approved that the matter of social se 
curity be placed onthe agenda for discussion at the Spring 
Meeting of NSPE, following further investigation into the 
subject and the possible benefits to be derived from socigl 
security coverage by self-employed professional engineergy 


Membership—A. H. Kidder, P. E., reporting. 


The Membership Committee has given considerable thought e 
the possibility of refunding to Chapters a portion of the incomer™ 


derived from new members. 


Furthermore, this Committee has been evaluating plans and proq 
cedures that are currently being used with marked success in some & 


of the member state societies. The question of personal solicit. 
tion of membership, solicitation by correspondence, presentatigg’ 
of certificates to new members, delinquencies and the feasibility 
of a national membership campaign have also been under study, A 
national membership campaign is now underway and it is believed 
that a program of this sort will do much to encourage a competitive 
membership spirit among the states. 
Recommended for Board Action, the following motion: 
“To assist chapters in their membership promotional 
work, the National Society will remit within sixty days 
after the end of each calendar year, $5.00 for each 
additional current member of that State Society as 
compared with the number of current members on the 
national rolls as of December 31 of the previous year. 
This provision will be available only to those state 
societies who indicate in writing to the National So- 
ciety that where applicable this money will be appor- 
tioned to the chapters of the State Society on the 
same basis.” 


Board Action: Approved that the matter be referred 
back to the Membership Committee for clarification of the 
detailed mechanics and a report at the NSPE Spring 
Meeting. 


National Defense—Frederick Kraissl, Jr., P. E., reporting. 


The National Defense program has been initiated and started 
in operation as indicated in the detailed program now under con- 
sideration by this committee. 

In line with the proposed approach, a meeting was held with 
Mr. Harold L. Aitken of the FCDA, and many verbal recommends 
tions welcomed for consideration. We were invited to submit 
recommendations for the better organization of the Plant Pro 
tection Program, and it is planned that this will be accomplished 
in the very near future. 

A meeting was held with Colonel F. H. Kohloss, Executive 
Director of the Society of American Military Engineers. It is be 
lieved that a meeting of minds has been obtained and that ree 
ommendations ‘will be forthcoming for the consideration of our 
National Defense Committee which will be of importance to our 
National defense. 

It is proposed that all finally approved recommendatioons will 
be in a form for appropriate consideration by our officers and Na 
tional Directors at the Annual Meeting, 


Board Action: Report received. 


Publications Committee—Vincent F. Waters, P. E., report 
ing. 


The firm of Austin LeStrange Company, Inc., was retained in 
mid-1954 as advertising sales representatives for the AMERICAN 
ENCINEER. Because it requires several months of study of a mags 
zine, its potential, prospective advertisers, and potential maiket 
for the prospective advertisers, and many other contributing fac: 
tors for selling advertising, a progress report at this time wo! 
be premature. 


Hard at work. Directors from all the 
State Societies tackled a long agenda. 
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‘nee T, Shoch presided at the sessions. 


Featured speaker 
Walter Williams, 
Under’ Secretary 
of Commerce, 
tells the engineers 
how important 
they are to the 
Nation’s economy 
and defense. 


However, the firm of Austin LeStrange Company is headed by 
Mr. LeStrange who is long experienced in the sale of advertis- 
ing, and he has capable salesmen in his employ. As pointed out 
in the annual report of the Publications Committee, the impact 
of this new representation should be felt strongly in 1956, with a 
substantial gain in advertising revenue to show up in 1955. 


Board Action: Report received. 


Public Relations including Engineers’ Week—G. W. Mc- 
Cullough, P. E., and Anatole R. Gruehr, P. E., reporting. 


Public Relations 


In addition to planning and developing techniques normally 
utilized by this Committee for reaching the public, a public re- 
lations kit has been prepared and will be mailed to PR Chairmen 
late this fall. Work has begun on publicity articles and releases 
for the fourth executive research survey report. This Committee, 
in conjunction with others, has under consideration; (a) award- 
ing a prize to a journalist for an article making the most outstand- 
ing contribution to public understanding and appreciation of the 
profession of engineering; (b) the sponsoring of a nation-wide 


S mathematics competition to select the 10 most outstanding high 


school seniors in the subject. 


Engineers’ Week 


In following the recommendations made by the National Engi- 
neers’) Week Committee in June, 1954, your Committee submits 
the following progress report: 

1. Preliminary steps are being taken by the NSPE staff in Wash- 
ington to secure a message from the President of the United States. 

2. A letter has been prepared soliciting support for National 
Engineers’ Week by daily newspapers, magazines, and TV and 
radio broadcasting stations. Copies of this letter will also be sent 
to major industrial organizations and to engineering colleges. 

The same group of engineers of national renown, who have 
acted as sponsors of this letter in 1954, have been asked to spon- 
sor the 1955 letter. 

3. Direct requests will be sent to major industrial companies, 
which sponsor national TV and radio broadcasts, to give timely 
recognition to National Engineers’ Week on their programs. Sim- 
ilar requests will be made to various TV and radio programs. 

The National Directors and state presidents are requested to 
advise the Committee regarding programs on which it would be 
desirable to secure recognition for Engineers’ Week, indicating: 

A. The name and address of the sponsor for one ‘sponsor pro- 
gram; also the name of the individual to be contacted (if available). 

B. The name and address of the individual or individuals con- 
ducting the program. 

The name and address of the originating network; also the 
tame of the individual to be contacted (if available). : 

4. Material for a mere complete kit has been assembled and is 


More busy directors. President Clar- 


being processed. It is hoped that the kit will be ready for dis- 
tribution about the time of this meeting. 

TV and radio programs, based on local activities, in which the 
community has direct interest, are apt to obtain the largest and 
most attentive audience. The kit contains samples of such radio 
and TV programs, largely drawn from the successful operations 
in 1954. It is hoped that the State and Chapter Committees will 
adapt these to their local situations. 

5. Attempts are being made to adapt for use during Engineers’ 
Week TV and radio shorts on engineering prepared by others. 
Special films are also under consideration. 

6. As an added feature, letters will be sent to State and Chapter 
Presidents with suggestions for timely action. The first letter (on 
timely organization of a speakers’ hureau) was mailed early in 
September. Another should go out in October. 


Board Action: Reports received. 


Registration—Orland C. Mayer, P. E., reporting. 


The primary activity of this committee has been devoted to the 
preparation of a questionnaire which was designed fer the pur- 
pese of ebtaining opinions of the membership en certain features 
of the registration laws. 

On September 15, 1954, the questionnaire was sent to the Board 
of Directors, State Presidents, State Secretaries, Chapter Presi- 
dents, Chapter Secretaries, Committee Chairmen, and Members 
of the Conference Board for Industry. An additional 5,000 copies 
were sent to a random sample of the membership on September 
17, 1954. The total distribution of this questionnaire was approxi- 
mately 6,000 copies. 

The chairman hopes to have a tabulation of the preliminary re- 
sults to present at the Spring meeting. 


Board Action: Report received. 
Unity—C. A. Dunn, P. E., reporting. 


Recommended for Board Action: 

1. We move that the EJC Liaison Committee be instructed to 
consider the desirability of an exchange of observers with EJC, 
and, if considered desirable, to propose such an exchange to the 
EJC members of the committee. 

2. We move that the Education Committee be instructed to con- 
sider an investigation of the compensation of engineering educa- 
— — a view toward recommending a definite program to the 

oard. 

3. We move that the Registration Committee be instructed to 
study and report to this Board a joint program with the State 
Societies and NCSBEE for securing greater uniformity of regis- 
tration laws in the several states, and greatex interstate coopera- 
tion in the matter of reciprocal licensure. 

4. We move that the Executive Director be instructed to send 
copies of pertinent parts of this report to each State Society and 
each local chapter pointing out, particularly, the desirability of 
seeking cooperation of other societies for Engineers’ Week ob- 
servance and offering cooperation in their areas on ECPD pro- 
grams. 


Board Action: Recommendations approved. 
Young Engineers—Harry G. Kennedy, P. E., reporting. 


The Young Engineers Committee is conducting a survey of each 
Member State Society, regarding the status, interest and partici- 
pation of the young engineer in the various State Societies, by 
means ef a questionnaire. 

It is anticipated that this Committee will have a complete sum- 
mary of the questionnaire and comments for presentation to the 
Board of Directors at the Spring Meeting in 1955. 


Board Action: Report received. 
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Texas SPE Challenges Agency’s Failure 


To Use Professional Engineers 


The Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers has initiated a lawsuit to 
determine whether a political subdi- 
vision of the State may lawfully let 
a construction contract which is to 
be performed without professional en- 
gineering direction and for which 
plans and specifications were not pre- 
pared by P.E.’s. 

The action is against the Fort Bend 
County Drainage District and was 
filed by the Registration Enforcement 
Committee, TSPE, of which J. B. 
Dannenbaum is chairman. An in- 
junction is asked against the state 
agency and the contracting firm of 
Griffin & Dickson to prevent the ex- 
ecution of a $240,000 contract for 
drainage work. 

The contract awarded to Criffin and 
Dickson embraces plans and specifi- 
cations for proposed improvements, 
according to the complaint, in viola- 
tion of the Texas engineering regis- 
tration law which provides that it is 
unlawful for the state or any of its 
subdivisions to. engage in the con- 
struction of any public work involv- 
ing professional engineering where 
public health, public welfare or pub- 
lic safety is involved unless the plans 
and specifications and estimates have 
been prepared by a registered profes- 
sional engineer, and the engineering 
construction work is to be executed 
under the direct supervision of a P.E. 

It is alleged that the state agency 
did not comply with either of the 
law’s requirements and, further, the 
contracts, plans and specifications 
were awarded without the seal of a 
registered P.E. being placed on the 
documents as required. Construction 
has been initiated, it is charged, with- 
out the supervision of a registered 
engineer, as required. 

Chairman Dannenbaum said the 
suit has the backing of hundreds of 
professional engineers “who are on 
the alert to see that the law is com- 
plied with when public health, public 
welfare and public safety are in- 
volved.” He indicated that it is the 
intention of TSPE to carry the case 
forward until a favorable decision is 
obtained, including an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court if necessary. 

The case will be heard in the Dis- 
trict Court of Fort Bend County, Tex- 
as, and the Society’s position wil! be 
presented by the law firm of Ful- 
bright, Crooker, Freeman, Bates & 
Jaworski of Houston. 


Engineering Union 
Upheld in Change of 


Job Device 


By a 3 to 2 vote, the National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled that a 
union move during negotiations to 
seek employment for its members by 
other competing companies is not a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The Seattle Profesional Engineer- 
ing Employees Association, ESA, 


. took the step during wage negotia- 
‘tions with Boeing Airplane Co., Se- 


attle Division, as a means of. putting 
pressure on the company. The union 
established a Manpower Availability 
Conference and invited airplane and 
other manufacturers to bid for the 
services of Boeing’s engineers. In- 
vitations were sent to approximately 
2800 other employers. The effort was 
unsuccesful, but Boeing dismissed the 
engineer in charge of the employment 
agency, later rehiring him without ad- 
mitting liability for the loss of salary. 

An NLRB trial examiner found that 
the activity was not protected by the 
labor law and therefore the employer 
was free to discharge the employee 
because of his activity against the in- 
terests of the company. The maneuver 
was held to be indefensible in that it 
would cause substantial damage to the 
employer by virtue of bringing about 
a permanent severance of the employ- 
ment as distinguished from a tempo- 


rary loss of services through a strike, 

The majority of the NLRB ruled, 
however, that the Manpower Avail. 
ability Conference was a legitimate 
device to strengthen the union’s hand 
in the negotiations. There was onl 
a conditional threat that some of the 
employees would resign if the union’s 
demands were not met, it was stated, 
The Board ordered that the fired em. 
ployee be paid for loss of wages for 
the period he was not on the payroll, 

A minority view contradicted the 
reasoning that the potential harm to 
the employer was related to the losses 
potentially inherent in a strike, argu. 
ing the company had a right to refuse 
to finance an injury to itself by con. 
linuing on the payroll an employee 
attempting to induce other employees 
to permanently sever their employ. 
ment relationship. “Such activity is 
the antithesis of the purposes of the 
Act, which seeks to strengthen the 
bonds of cooperation between employ: 
er and employee. It is equally as dis. 
loyal, equally as injurious to the em. 
ployer’s business, and equally as dis. 
ruptive of industrial peace and stabil. 
ity as the conduct which was con- 
demned in (other cases) .” 

A secondary factor of interest in 
the case was the claim that the union 
attempt was based in part on a desire 
to combat the employer’s particips- 
tion in a “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with other aircraft companies. Under 
this arrangement it was alleged that 
the 80-odd companies in the aircraft 
industry would not offer employ: 
ment to any employees of other com- 
pany members without the express 
permission of the other company. 
NSPE has taken a position against 
the use of “gentlemen’s agreements” 
with respect to professional engineers. f 


National Labor Relation’s Board Holds 
Chief of Party Supervisor Under Labor Law 


The National Labor Relations 


“Board has ruled that a Chief of Party 


of a surveying crew is not an “em- 
ployee” under the Taft-Hartley Act 
and is therefore not entitled to the 
protection of the law in alleging an 
unfair labor practice against his em- 
ployer and a trade union for alleged 
coercive tactics regarding forced affil- 
iation with the union. 

The decision was rendered in the 
case of L. Stewart McCoy of Waus- 
eon, Ohio, who had filed the charges 
on the claim that his employer, Terry 
and Wright, Inc., and the local union 
of the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers had attempted to 


force him to join the union or lose his 
job. (See AMERICAN ENGINEER, June, 
1954.) 

The NLRB Field Examiner who 
considered the case found that Mc 
Coy, as Chief of Party, had full au 
thority to hire or fire the rodmen and 
chainmen in his crew and did, in fact, 
exercise that authority. The section 
of the law upon which the case was 
based grants “employees” protection 
against union coercion, but the term 
“employee” is defined to exclude 
those who are deemed “supervisors. 
It was held that McCoy was covered 
by the definition of “supervisor” in 

(Continued on page 37) 
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By 
Milton F. Lunch, 
N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 


THE GOVERNMENT RESEARCH PROGRAM... ALL IS NOT WELL 


Government-sponsored research has become big business and accounts for a substantial portion of 
the budget compared to a relative pittance only a few years ago. For that reason, plus the increasing 
recognition that the success or failure of the over-all national research program is directly related to 
the defense of the Nation, more attention is being given the subject than ever before. 


Some important criticisms have been offered from reputable official and non-official sources. Or- 
gans of public opinion (newspapers, magazines, commentators, etc.) are asking critical questions. Con- 
gressional sources are taking a hard look at the program and are finding some deficiencies. 


According to a recent survey by the National Science Foundation, Federal agencies will obligate 
an estimated $1.99 billion for research and development activities for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955. This is about 10 per cent less than the $2.23 billion obligated in the previous fiscal year. About 
87 per cent of the amount is for the physical sciences and about 85 per cent is for research and devel- 
opment connected with national security. The Department of Defense is responsible for about 75 per 
cent of the funds. 


Against this background, a House Subcommittee on Military Operations has warned that the mili- 
tary agencies have done an inept job of handling civilian scientists and that steps must be taken to make 
participation in their research and development programs more attractive to scientists by wiping out 
“irritations and frustrations." If corrective action is not taken, the Congressional group said, it may be 
necessary to put the work into civilian hands, as was done during World War II. The committee heard 
the testimony of many eminent scientists and engineers who pinpointed specific instances of unsatis- 
factory relationships. The agencies were told to study the testimony and seek corrective action of the 
causes of dissatisfaction, such as: 


Restrictions on the exchange of information. 
Inadequate salaries. 

Needless military inspections. 

Rigid patterns of daily working hours. 


Discriminatory personal privileges as between military and civilian scientific and 
technical personnel. 


More Basic Research Needed 


An important finding of the subcommittee was that "there is a serious need" for the Department 
of Defense to support a systematic program of basic research in the physical sciences. ‘Such a pro- 
gram might supply the basic knowledge upon which future weapons and weapons systems could be 
brought into being," it was observed. Emphasis on the point of the reiative lack of attention to basic 
research in the government program is contained in the Science Foundation survey. This shows that 
obligations for basic research in the sciences will be approximately $131 million for fiscal 1955, repre- 
senting a slight gain over $120 million for the previous year; yet still a relatively insignificant part of 
the almost $2 billion total. . 


Last March, President Eisenhower issued an Executive Order for a survey of the total national re- 
search and development program, including private expenditures as well as governmental. In his order, 
the President also called attention to the imbalance of the applied and basic research aspects and stat- 
ed: "I believe strongly that this Nation must extend its support of research in basic science." 


The National Science Foundation has now announced plans for the national survey which will be 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. Questionnaires will be sent 
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to about 12,000 industrial concerns requesting intormation on their research and development activi- 
ties. A second phase of the survey will consist of intensive interviews with about 200 selected large 
corporations. 


"The firidings should be valuable to companies in planning and appraising their own research pro- 
grams, besides contributing greatly to the formulation of national policies for the strengthening of 
scientific research," Dr. Alan T. Waterman, Director of the National Science Foundation, stated. Plans 
for the survey were developed in consultation with the research committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Industrial Research Institute and other industry groups. 


The survey will give estimates on a nation-wide basis of the amounts spent for the conduct of re- 
search by size of companies and by industry groups; of the 
source of these funds by major economic sectors; and of the 
amount spent by companies to finance research conducted else- 
where, for example, in universities and research institutes. The 
information will also permit the comparison of research expendi- 
tures to capital expenditures, to sales, to research and develop- 
ment personnel and to other relevant measures. It is expected 
that in addition to dollar figures, the answers will furnish in con- 
siderable detail information on the numbers and use of scientific, 
engineering and technical manpower in industrial research and 
development. 


Security Clearance System Decried 


Dr. Bush 


Adding to the public attention on various aspects of re- 
search problems was the recently-released statement of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie Institution, contending that the security risk program of the 
Federal Government had demoralized the scientific community and had hindered the Nation's weapons 
research programs. Dr. Bush, who headed the Office of Scientific Research and Development during 
World War Il, told a Congressional group last June that the security system is “driving a wedge be- 
tween the military and scientific people of the country, and is doing great harm." The noted engineer- 
ing leader said that a healthy partnership between military men and scientific men which was devel- 
oped during the war "is, in my opinion, now almost destroyed." He added that". . . the morale of the 
scientists today as | meet them is low, so low that while they will not refuse to serve, they will serve with- 
out enthusiasm and without fruitful inspiration." 


Higher Standards For Graduate Study 


Tying into the general research problem pattern was the recent action by President Eisenhower 
raising the requirements for draft deferment based on entry into graduate study. An Executive Order 
provides that a student entering graduate work after January |, 1955, must either be in the upper one- 
fourth of his class in his last undergraduate year or attain a score of 80 on the qualification test pre- 
scribed by Selective Service regulations. Previously, a student was required either to be in the upper 
one-half of his class or attain a mark of 75 on the qualification test. 


The President said that the purpose of the change is to assure that students who are deferred for 
graduate work “possess fully acceptable scholastic qualifications whose development could benefit both 
the Nation and the individual." 


The effect of the order is expected to reduce to some extent the number of students entering grad- 
uate work, although it is estimated that the reduction will be relatively small as most students accepted 
for graduate work already meet the higher criteria. Nevertheless, the order may be interpreted as a 
step away from the encouragement of additional graduate study. The NSPE Education Committee is 
studying the matter with a view toward determining if an official Society policy should be developed. 


The above developments indicate that much more will be heard in the future about research and 
the part engineers and scientists play in that vital aspect of national survival and progress. For, as stated 
in a recent editorial of a leading newspaper (Washington Evening Star, October | 1, 1954): 


"Ours is a terribly learned world, caught up in a terribly learned epoch, and the 
simple fact is that we can no longer be miserly with our scientific pennies (and poli- 
cies) without risking our very survival as a Nation." 
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Use This Page to List Your Firm Name in the .. . 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ BUYERS GUIDE 


An Added Feature in the... 


NATIONAL ENGINEERS’ WEEK ISSUE 


American 
FEBRUARY 1955 


Check the subject under which you want your product listed, fill in the information re- 
quested below and return this sheet to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. Deadline is Jan. 3, 1955. 


BUILDING MATERIALS .. Adding Machines 


..Gas Engines 


..Radar Equipment 


_..Bathroom Equipment 
.. Bricks 

...Cement 

...Cinder Blocks 
...Door Hangers 
...Doors and Sashes 
...Fireproof Tiling 

.. Flooring 

..+Floor Tile 


...Heating and Ventilating Equip. 


. Compressors 
..Air Conditioners 
.. Aluminum 
..-Alarm Systems 
.. Architects Supplies 
.. Automobile Accessories 
..Ball Bearings 
... Batteries 
.. Belting, Machinery 
..Blowers 
.. Boiler and Accessories 


Insulation 

_..Lath Boards ...Bonds (Surety) 
...Lighting Fixtures ... Bookkeeping Machines 

Lumber ..Brass Equipment (Bldg.) 
_,.Marble . Chemicals, Industrial 


...Metal Ceilings 
...Paints, Varnishes 
..-Plumbing Fixtures 


.:.Chemicals, Sewage Treatment 
.-.Coal 


.-.-Commercial Trailers 


... Radiators .. Diesel Engines 

... Scaffolding ... Disinfectants 

... Screens ...Drafting Materials 

.. Sheeting ...Dust Collectors 

.. Shingles ..Earth Moving Equip. 

Slate ..Electric Motors 

...Steel, structural ...Electrical Equipment 
. Stone . Electrical Supplies 


Tapestry Brick 

... Terra Cotta 

... Timber 

...Wall Boards 

... Waterproofing Materials 
.. Window Glass 


OTHER 


...Electronic Equipment 
...Electronic Computors 
...Engineers Supplies 
...Engines, Steam 

. .. Evaporators 

. .. Explosives 

...Filing Equipment 
...Filters, Air 

...Fire Extinguishers, Equip. 
...Fork Lift Trucks 

... Furnaces 


.. Hygienic Instruments 
... Incinerators 
. .. Insecticides 
... Irrigation Equipment 
..Laboratory Apparatus 


.. Levels 


Locks 
. .. Lubricants 
..Maps 


..Marine Engines 


.Marine Oils 
...Materials Handling Equip. 


..Materials Testing 


. ..Micrometers 
...Machinery, General 
...Machinery, Special 
...Motor Oils 
...-Motor Trucks 
...Office Furniture 


. Office Supplies 


..Oil (Paint) 
...Oil (Lubricating) 
...Oil Burners 

. Optical Goods 


..Paint Brushes 
..Paint Sprayers 
..Paving Materials 


.Pipe, Clay 
..-Pipe, Iron 


. Plastics 


.. Precision Instruments 
.. Pressure Vessels 
..Pumps 


. Gasoline ... Radiators 
. .Generators ...Radio Apparatus 
. .Germicides ...Radio Parts 
...Glue ...Railway Equipment 
. .Graphites . .. Refractories 
. Greases ...Refrigeration Equip. 
.. Hardware . .Safes 
... Hose . .Saws 
.. Hydraulic Equipment ..Scales 


.. Scientific Instruments 
. .Sewerage 


...Sheet Metal 


...Shock Absorbers 
... Slide Rules 
...Steel (other than structural ) 
...Supplies (Machinery) 
...Surveying Instruments 
. .. Sweepers 
... Tanks, Storage 
... Telephone Equip. 
... Tires 
..- Tools 
.. Tracing Cloth 
... Tractors 
...Tractor Supplies 
.. Trailer Accessories 
... Transits 
... Trucks, Motor 
.. Valves & Fittings 
...Water Conditioning Equip. 
... Water Control Apparatus 
... Welding Equipment 
.. Well Machinery 
...Winches, Hand 
... Wire Cloth 
...Wire Fabric 
. .. Wrenches 


OTHER 


FILL IN FOR YOUR FREE LISTING IN THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS’ BUYERS GUIDE 


Please list us in the Professional Engineers’ 
Buyers Guide under the heading(s) checked above. 


Address 


...and for Increased Effectiveness we will Adver- 
tise in the National Engineers’ Week Issue... 
February, 1955 


Copy Enclosed 
Copy later (Deadline January 20) 


Return this sheet to the AMERICAN ENGINEER, 1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Nevember, 1954 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Res: Sidiirtes in the Research Field 


@ The eighth annual conference on the Administration of Research was held recently on the campus of 
New York University. One of the highlights of the three-day meeting was an address by Clyde E. 
Williams, director of the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Williams, who is an 
NSPE member, was one of the participants in a symposium on “Appraising and Rewarding the Research- 
er's Output." His specific subject was entitled “Merit Raises (or Recognition) at Battelle," but the ad- 
dress was also significant because of the insight it gave into the general question of appropriate 
financial compensation for the engineer and scientist engaged in research. 


Research, Mr. Williams pointed out, is big business in the United States. "Salaries of research 
personnel, comprising about half of research expenditures, thus have a significant part in the general 
stimulus of business and in providing markets for products," he said. "Anything that happens to sal- 
aries of research people affects business generally." . 


The "bigness" and the increasing importance of research, particularly since the start of World War 
Il, plus the scarcity of technical personnel, have reulted in salary and promotion problems in research 


laboratories. 


The shortage of adequate personnel has had two specific effects, said Mr. Williams. First, it has 
led to substantial increases in salary levels; and secondly, it has resulted in severe problems in salary 
scaling. This has come from the fact that the intense competition for newly-graduated young scien- 
tists and engineers has served to push starting salaries up disproportionately to the salaries paid to 
older, more experienced research men. In many instances, adequate parallel adjustments for older per- 
sonnel have not been possible because of various budgetary and economic limitations, and thus many 
older research workers have been "caught in a squeeze." Furthermore, when salary adjustments have 
been made across the board, such inequities have been perpetuated. 


Obviously, Mr. Williams continued, such troubles arising from manpower shortages become more 
acute where salary raises come en masse or on a proportional basis. On the other hand, he stated that 
the situation tends to rectify itself when raises are given only on the basis of merit. It was Mr. Williams’ 
conclusion, therefore, that “the merit system is much more to be desired today," although he was also 
quick to caution that the workability of the merit system depends to a large extent on the sufficiency of 
appropriations and the general state of growth and economic health of the employing institution. 


There is difficulty, too, in determining the degree of merit itself. Mr. Williams carefully pointed 
out that “much more than a capacity for intellectual creativity and technical knowledge is required 
of the research man. He must also direct his work toward a worth-while achievement, be able to ‘sell’ 
his thinking, know how to approach and get along with other people, and have an economic or business 
git He must, in other words, be possessed of many intangible qualities that are manifestly difficult 
to evaluate. 


In analyzing the best approach to the question of research salaries, Mr. Williams pointed to pro- 
ductivity as “the ideal criterion for-personal recompense in any business." "The persons who produce 
the most deserve the most pay," he said. Productivity is the measure of an individual's contribution 
to absolute wealth. Hence, if dine were some infallible way to measure productivity, it would be easy 
to set equitable salaries and to tell when salary adjustments should be made." 


He continued, "But even in the simplest of organized enterprises it is extremely difficult to meas- 
ure productivity. In modern research this difficulty is increased many fold—mainly because the essence 
of modern research is cooperative activity and the blending of the productive efforts of a number 
of individuals into a group pattern. To take the results of team research and to say that this percent- 
age is creditable to that person's efforts is to destroy the structure that makes research effective. Con- 
sequently, we must use empirical rather than mathematically precise means to evaluate each man's 
worth. We do this by appraising other qualities of the individual that experience tells us are usually re- 
lated to his productivity." 


Mr. Williams deait at length with the standards by which the Battelle Institute, which has followed 
the merit increase system since its establishment in 1929, analyzes the performance of its research em- 
ployees. Technological competence is, of course, expected. Imagination, initiative, perception, judgment, 
administrative ability, are among the other qualities looked for. In addition, there are scientific integrity 
and selflessness, which Mr. Williams considers the most important of all. 


Undoubtedly the problem of appropriate compensation for scientific research is one that will be 
with us more or less permanently. Mr. Williams’ address was important, however, because in it he clearly 
outlined one workable—and working—solution, and also because it offered a keen analysis of some 
of the factors that contribute to compensation inequities and, consequently, to lowered morale among 
researchers. 
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New Yorkers 
Discuss Legislation 


A panel discussion on the question, 
vill the NYSSPE Legislative Pro- 
( psal Strengthen or W eaken the Prac- 
ice of Professional Engineering in 
ew York State? was the program 
highlight of the October 21st meeting 
of the State Society’s New York Chap- 
ter. . 
Taking part in the discussion were 
Herbert F. Roemmele, Vincent Teren- 
zio, Samuel A. Bogen, and Charles J. 
Wurmfield. Anatole R. Gruehr acted 
as moderator. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel 


Statler. 


Safety Is Topic 
For Wisconsin Meeting 


M. B. Monsen, superintendent of 
Inspection and Safety for the North- 
ern States Power Company, was the 
speaker at the opening fall meeting of 
the Western Chapter of the Wisconsin 
Society. Safety was the general theme 
of Mr. Monsen’s illustrated lecture. 

The meeting was held at the Linker 
Hotel in La Crosse. 


Stanislaus Chapter 
Reports Meeting 


Charles Mitchell, general superin- 
tendent of the Filotill Cannery, 
Modesto, California, was the guest 
speaker at a recent dinner meeting 
of the Stanislaus Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia SPE. Following the dinner at 
the Hotel Covell in Modesto, the engi- 
neers and their guests went to the Flo- 
till plant for an inspection tour. 


Tulsa P.E.’s Meet 


Functions of a Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Board was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Erling Belland, director of 
the Tulsa, Okla., Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission, at a recent dinner 
meeting of the Tulsa Chapter, OSPE. 
Program arrangements were made by 
Rollin King. 

The Tulsa Chapter has also report- 
ed that thirty-four new members have 
been added to its roster this year. 
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Courses, Training 


ENGINEERS 


Learn Construction 
Management 
Coniplete course in the practical ‘‘know-how’’ of organ- 
izing and directing large projects on construction. For 
sample lessons and full particulars—write: 
GEO. E. DEATHERAGE & SON 
Construction Consultants 
41i—Sth Ave. So. Lake Worth, Fla. 


Positions Available 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. Permanent 
position with a leading organization en- 
gaged in world-wide projects. Requires a 
BS degree with 5 years experience, fa- 
miliarity with requirements of national 
electric code, and a practical knowledge 
of the latest equipment used in oil re- 
finery service. Duties will be to size, 
select, specify and requisition, and to re- 
view quotations on switch gears, motor 
starters, transformers, and all major 
pieces of equipment for electrical installa- 
tion used in petroleum refineries and 
chemical plants. Please write complete 
details, in confidence, including salary 
desired. Box 505, Room 1201, 230 West 
41 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Positions Wanted 


ENGINEER—BSCE, MCE, Registered N. Y. 
Age 29, Married. 5 yrs. diversified struct. 
design exp, Personable, ambitious. Seek- 
ing posit. of responsibility with oppor- 
tunity. Will relocate. Box 1103-W. AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER. 


EXECUTIVE ENGINEER, M.E., 53, Reg- 
istered; heavy experience in administra- 
tion, consulting, product development 
and industrial engineering. Ability to 
make decisions and get things done. Will 
relocate. Now in Pittsburgh area. Box 
1102-W, American Engineer, 


Placement Service 


The following positions are listed 
with The Ohio Engineers’ Placement 
Service, Inc., address below: 


Positions Available 


CHIEF INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER, Top 
Level. Excellent opportunity offered IN 
CANADA. By internationally known con- 
cern. Heavy experience in incentives 
definitely required, preferably in process 
industry. Must be a well rounded indus- 
trial engineer with outstanding ability to 
get along with pe Only a man of ex- 
ecutive caliber will be selected since he 
must be capable of developing into Gen- 
eral Manager's position. This is an ex- 
ceptional life-time opportunity for a man 
about 35 to 40, willing to locate in Can- 
ada. Open. (8-S-1) 


Reg. CIVIL Engr. for sanitary engr. mu 
and supervision of construction in medi- 
um sized consulting engr. office. Favor- 
able working conditions and good oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Northern io. 
(64-S-4 

(Small service charge) 
THE OHIO ENGINEERS’ PLACEMENT 
SERVICE, INC. 
5 East Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Affiliated with OSPE 


HIGHWAY ENGINEERS 


Opportunities in 
Wisconsin 


Expansion and Reorganization 
Jobs in Several Categories 


Chief Bridge Engineer 
Grade VI 


Bridge Engineers—Grade V, IV | 


Highway Design, Construction 
and Maintenance Engineers 
Grade IV.& V 


Salary—Grade VI $687-$827 
637- 757 
IV 542- 637 


Registration in Wisconsin required at 
Grade V and VI levels 


Permanent positions — Civil Service — 
Liberal vacation and sick leave — stcte 
retirement system and 0O.A.S.I. coverage 


Inquire by November 20 
State Highway Commission 
of Wisconsin 


State Office Building, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin 


Positions Wanted 


LICENSED ENGINEER, N. Y.. 
BSEE, 7 yrs Industrial exp., 2 yrs Nav 
Electronics. Seek position of responsibili- 
ty. challenge, with Ind. or Eng. concern. 
Age 29; family. Will relocate. Box 905-W, 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


REGISTERED MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
—State of New York interested in mak- 
ing new connections. Over twenty-five 
years proven background in all phases 
of Plant Engineering, Plant Manage- 
ment, and Administration. Specialized 
coverage in the abrasive field-crushing, 
treating, sizing of abrasives and manu- 
facture of abrasive products—as chief 
Engineer/Plant Manager. Will consider 
propositions from allied industries or 
medium heavy machine tool field. Box 
101W AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
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Professiona 


POSTSCRIPTS 


This is your department. Your contributions to it are solicited. We want 
your views on subjects that affect the engineering profession directly or indirectly. 
Please keep your contributions short, and remember that editing may be necessary 
to conserve space. Your name may he omitted if you desire.—The Editor. 


Mr. Colin Carmichael, editor of 
Machine Design magazine, always 
does a good job in writing his 
monthly signed editorial, but we 
were particularly impressed with 
the one dealing with the Executive 
Research Survey reports pub- 
lished by NSPE as well as the So- 
ciety’s salary survey. We thought 
you would want to read it, too, so 
here is Editor Carmichael. 


National Society of Professiona! 

Engineers contain much food for 
thought by management and by en- 
gineering employees alike. The first, 
titled Professional Engineers’ Income 
and Salary Survey, brings out among 
many other facts that fifty per cent 
of mechanical engineers in 1952 
earned $8250 or more. This figure is 
also the median for mechanicals with 
14 or 15 years of job experience. Cor- 
responding salary for two years’ ex- 
perience is $5000 and for 30 to 35 
years’ experience, $10,000. 

These median figures do not, of 
course, tell the whole story. Ten per 
cent of mechanical engineers earned 
at least $18,720 and 25 per cent at 
least $11,860. On the other hand, an- 
other 25 per cent earned no more than 
$6420 and 10 per cent no more than 
$5240. For electrical engineers the 
median figure was $7940 and for all 
engineers, $7850. 

How do engineers themselves feel 
about the salary situation? The sec- 
ond report, How To Attract and Hold 
Engineering Talent, analyzes engi- 
neers’ answers to the question “Are 
you satished with your present job?” 
Of those answering no, 45 per cent 
did so because of salary and 34 per 
cent because of “prospects.” 

If many engineers feel dissatisfied 
with their salaries and prospects, man- 


Ts recent reports published by the 


agement in turn is not wholly satisfied 
with the performance of many engi- 
neers. Sixty-two per cent of executives 
who were questioned for the second 
report feel that young engineers’ at- 
titudes are unprofessional. One 
pointed out that too many engi- 
neers feel they can understand a big- 
ger job but overlook the fact that 
their output on their present job is 
far from satisfactory. Many fail to 
appreciate the relationship between 
time and dollars. 

What can be done to improve the 
mutual relationships of engineers and 
their employers? The answer seems 
to lie in the word “professional.” 
Here management can help stimulate 
professional attitudes by clearly dif- 
ferentiating between engineers and 
nonprofessionals in personnel policy 
and by exposing engineers to situa- 
tions that demand the professional ap- 
proach. Active encouragement to en- 
gineers to become licensed and to join 
their professional societies can also 
help. That 43 per cent of employers 
now pay initiation fees and dues in 
professional societies for at least some 
of their engineering employees is a 
healthy sign. 

As for engineers, if current salaries 
and advancement prospects seem to 
leave something to be desired, they 
might well look into their own atti- 
tudes and conduct on the job before 
giving vent to their gripes. It should 
never be forgotten that professional 
recognition of engineers depends on 
engineers acting like professionals. 
Only when enough engineers do so 
can the profession as a whole expect 
to achieve the recognition that some 
individuals already have earned. 


—PP— 


In September the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Most Rever- 
end and Right Honorable Geof- 
frey Francis Fisher, visited this 


country and one of the talks he 
gave was at the Battell Chapel up 
at Yale University. A few excerpts 
from this outstanding man’s ad. 
dress will, we believe, be of in. 
terest to professional engineers, 
Here they are... 


We have come to speak of the hy. 
manities on the one side and the 
sciences on the other. And as we haye 
thus spoken, the two have drifted fur. 
ther and further apart from one ap. 
other. The study of Man's aspirations, 
what ought to be, how he ought tp 
grow to higher things, seems to have 
nothing in common with the scientific 
study of what is in nature. Indeed, 
science turns roundabout man himself, 
and says that he is nothing but a nat. 
ural phenomenon, subject entirely to 
physical laws. There is no such | % 
thing. ... 

In some universities the humanities 
were replaced by an inhumane science Bf 
and philosophy of logical positivism, | 
which says that a man cannot say any. 9°48 
thing that means anything unless it #Me¢ 
can be tested by the senses, that any. 
thing that goes beyond the senses, 
which cannot be tested by scientific 
means, they call nonsense. . . . 

For a good time now the unhappy 
dichotomy of the humanities and the 
sciences have been suspect, and the re swe 
volt against it has been for a long) ™ 
time in progress. I think the dropping f  » 
of a bomb at Hiroshima gave the im. 
pulse which has led to almost com 
plete reconciliation in theory once 
more between the two approaches, 

For the atom bomb compels the 
scientist to become a_ humanist, 
whether he wishes to or not; to accept 
not what has happened, but what] 
ought to have happened. . . . 

Is there something more thanq 
science which is required to save man: 
kind from such disaster? In England 
—and I am sure elsewhere—this old 
conflict between science and religion 
has been dying down. You hear that 
somehow both belong together, as part 
of man’s study of his own environment, 
and part of truth. They must be allied, 
and must somehow or other be com 
plementary, one to the other. 

I think it is a sign of the times that 
very recently, at the annual meeting 
of the British Association, a distil 
guished professor of applied mathe 
matics delivered an address on science 
and religion which was exactly to this 
point. He recalled that in 1831, when 
the British Association was founded, 
there was the closest cooperation an 
understanding between science and fe 
ligion. And then in the years that fol- 
lowed, each of them, isolated from the 
other, tried to forge a pattern of life ( 
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So the division had come: those who 
srofessed the humanities and those 
ho professed the sciences became al- 
most incapable of understanding the 
anguage or the purpose of the other. 

And then this professor of applied 
mathematics spoke: “No study or 
science,” he said, “makes sense unless 
t is related to the concept of the per- 
on.’ Here was Christianity coming 
nto its own once more. “The person 
; the link with reality, and only in 
erms of the person can his environ- 
ment be denise explored, or science 
have any relation to reality.” 

What a change from the attitude of 
50 years ago. . . . 


One of the leading newspaper 
syndicates in the country, Mc- 
aught, has been for some time 
ming a cartoon series cap- 


tioned, “The ‘Ordinary’ Ameri- 


ans.” Here is one on the engi- 


neer. Please note the line, “. . . it’s 


he engineer who knows what to- 
merrow holds — he’s already 
irawn the plans.” 


The “Ordinary” Americans 


AMERICA MADE OF PEOPLE 
HARDWORKING PEOPLE = 
PEOPLE LIKE 
THE ENGINEER. 


WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD, FOR YOu ? 
ROCKET SHIPS? ATOMIC POWER PLANTS? 
NEXT YEARS CAR ? THE NEW SCHOOL GYM? 
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~AS FOR THE PROBLEMS 
OF TODAY, THE ENGINEER'S ARE _ 
JUST THE SAME AS YOURS— 


A FAMILY, AND TRYING TO 
STAY ALIVE IN TRAFFIC — 


The drafting of scientists and 


igineers into the Armed Forces 
‘not a new problem. Seldom, 
however, has it been dealt with in 
expertly a manner as in an edi- 
pearing in the October 
6, 1954, issue of the Saturday 
vening Post. We have asked for 
Nd received permission from the 
ost to reprint much of it below. 
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Everybody talks about “push-but- 
Continued on page 36) 


PROUDLY DISPLAY 
THIS P.E. EMBLEM 
ON YOUR AUTO 


This distinctive 3%-inch emblem belongs on 
your car. It comes complete, ready to attach 
to your license plate. On heavy metal, it is built 
to last. Colors are black and gold. ORDER 
YOURS NOW! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me at once the 34-inch P.E. Emblem for my ear. 
I enclose... check............ money order for $2.50 to cover the 
cost of the emblem, handling and mailing charges. Send fo: 


tam registered in (name of state) 
am a member of NSPE. 
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The Book: The Atomic Submarine and 
Admiral Rickover 

The Author: Clay Blair, Jr. 

The Publisher: Henry Holt & Company, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Price: $3.50 

Reviewing the Book: T. M. Linville, P.E., 
Manager, Research Operation Services Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company 


In spite of the fact that the title of this book is “The 
Atomic Submarine” in big, heavy print with the ap- 
pendage, “and Captain Rickover,” in small, light print, 
it decidedly is not the story of the Atomic Submarine, aad 
decidedly is the story of Admiral Rickover. The reader 
learns little, or nothing, about the submarine, and a great 
deal about the Admiral, and what he did to get the sub- 
marine built. 

The reader could be informed as well if the story were 
about other achievements of Admiral Rickover’s, for the 
atomic submarine is not his only outstanding achieve- 
ment, accomplished by the same effective ways with the 
same concentration on getting the job done. 

However, the fact that the story of the Admiral’s ac- 
tions, and his difficulties, were in the interest of an atomic 
submarine, serves to make it immediately obvious to the 
reader that the Admiral was equal to radically new and 
awe-inspiring tasks. 

Furthermore, it was this part of the Admiral’s career 
that came into the public spotlight, when his Navy ca- 
reer, which he had carried over many obstacles, seemed 
to be terminated by the Navy promotion system. Thus, 
the atomic submarine serves as the vehicle for the last 
third of the book, which is the story of how the Navy 
promotes its officers, as told through the Rickover case. 
The reader might conclude that the system is to blame, 
whereas it is the way of most all promotions in all kinds 
of enterprises and undoubtedly has served the Navy well. 
But the story shows that the system has difficulty in han- 
dling the case of an individual of decidedly unusual char- 
acteristics and a determined non-conformist, in spite of 
the great value of his characteristics. But, in spite of diffi- 
culties, the book shows that an outstanding man is likely 
to get his just rewards in a free society. The same situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain, and the Admiral might well 


be in Siberia, although Rickover would surely long sing 
have fled to a free country. 

The book is only a part of the story of a determing 
effective, direct-acting individualist. It is a mid-twentig) 
century story of a man dealing with difficulties, ay 
utilizing knowledge and resources unmatched before. 
leaves this reader wondering, what if we had many guq 

ple? What if we had none? Moreover, it leaves, 
hunger for the full picture of the man, his life off the jok 
to dispel the feeling that there is no such life, and to pp 
sent the man whole so that one can speculate as to ty 
why of him. Then, too, through personal aequaintayy 
with the book’s hero, this reviewer has seen more th 
contributes to his stature than the book presents, 

The concept of the Navy as a place where you do why 
you are told suffers some knockout punches for the stoy 
shows that the individual in the Navy has much freed, 
of action at his command. One sees that the Navy hy 
freedom for and; therefore, has the great officers and ng 
who have made it great. Otherwise, there would be y 
naval innovations, including the atomic submarine, » 
less some other organization with freedom for individyl 
enterprise, motivated by the country’s need, stepped inh 
the void. But the book gives the welcome assurance thif® 
there is no such void. 


Meet the Reviewer .. . 


Thomas M. Linville has received the 
Charles A. Coffin Award of the General 
Electric Company for his contributions 
to electrical propulsion machinery for 
submarines, during World War II, over- 
lapping Admiral Rickover’s duty in 
charge of the Electrical Section of the 
Bureau of Ships. He was given the U. S. 
Navy’s Certificate of Commendation 
largely for the same work. He went to 
the Submarine Base at Pearl Harbor in 
1942 at the Admiral’s request, and 
studied German submarines with the 
U.S. Naval Technical Mission in Europe 
in the spring of 1945. He has, however, 
had no connection with the work on atomic submarines. 

Mr. Linville is now manager of Research Operation Services {i 
the General Electric Company, located at the Research Labo 
tory at Schenectady, N. Y. He is president of the New York St 
SPE, and a director and member of the Executive Committee i 
the AIEE. 

He holds an E.E. degree from the University of Virginia, 
an AMP certificate from Harvard. He is the author of many # 
ticles on electrical machinery, and on professional engineer 
and management subjects. In addition to his NSPE and oll 
engineering affiliations, he is also active in the American Manag 
ment Association and the Society for the Advancement of Ma 
agement. 


Mr. Linville 
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Revised Edition of 
S.S. Aidlin’s Book 


Soon To Appear 


A new, revised edition of Samuel 
S. Aidlin’s Professional Engineering 
—Economics & Practice is about to 
come off the press, according to an 
announcement by Pelex Publishers, 
Inc., of New York City. 

The author, a prominent member 
of the Kings County Chapter of the 
New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers and NSPE, has been 
widely acclaimed for his well-coordi- 
nated development of the principles 
of economics and business practice 


as applicable to engineering which he 
presents in the book. 

Included with the new material for 
the revised edition of Mr. Aidlin’s 
manual is a chapter on taxes, which 
has been given pre-publication re- 
lease by Pelex Publishers. The chap- 
ter is a critique of tax laws and rul- 
ings particularly as they hamper the 
replacement of obsolete machine tools 
with new, up-to-date models. Be- 
cause of this situation, the author 
feels that “We have lagged behind 
various other countries in plant mod- 
ernization.” 

Other features of the book include 
studies of problems in professional 
ethics, fees, contracts, business law. 


discussions deal with bond issues am 
cost comparisons and _ evaluation 


Extensive tables are also used fort 


erence and calculations. 
Complete information about ! 
revised edition is available fra 
Pelex Publishers, Inc., 95 Lib 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Read the 
AE Every Month! 
It is the only magazine 
for the registered, 
Professional Engineer 
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HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING 
FINANCED 
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BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 
Executive Director 


N.S.P.E, 


pNevember, 1954 


0 NCE the studies of the feasibility of 
a headquarters building had shown 
the wisdom of NSPE’s owning its own 
building, as against continuing to rent 
headquarters space, the question of 
the procedure for financing came to 
the fore. It was obvious from the start 
that there were several approaches 
that might be taken. The building 
could probably be financed by usual 
mortgage financing with a bank or 
other lending institution; building 
participation certificates could be is- 
sued to be sold to the members; or a 
combination of the two; whichever 
seemed to be the procedure best adapt- 
able to the NSPE situation, could be 
used. Each had advantages and dis- 
advantages. The matter was presented 
to the Board of Directors, and they 
selected the method of issuing build- 
ing participation certificates, basing 
their decision on a very fundamental 
belief of NSPE that to the greatest de- 
gree possible, members should be al- 
lowed to participate in every activity 
of the Society. 

The degree to which the members 
would wish to participate, however, 
could not be determined without a di- 
rect indication from them. Before go- 
ing ahead, therefore, with the expenses 
involved in securing clearance from 
State Securities Commissions, printing 
certificates and setting up the machin- 
ery for handling this method of fi- 
nancing, it was felt an indication from 
the membership should be secured. 
Accordingly, a letter from President 
Shoch was addressed to each member. 
As has been reported, the response in- 
dicated once again that the Board of 
Directors, because they are chosen at 
the state level and represent the state 
membership, reflect very closely the 
wishes of the members. 

Not only did the response to the 
President’s letter indicate the desire 
of the membership to participate in 
the financing of the building, but it 
also indicated that they wished to par- 
ticipate to the full extent of the cost. 
Steps were immediately taken to file 
with the State Securities Commis- 
sions, the certificates were prepared, 
the prospectus reproduced, and the 
members will shortly purchase their 
certificates. There is much to com- 
mend the procedure adopted. Not only 
does it allow the maximum of partici- 
pation on the part of the membership, 
but the cost of carrying the financing 
accrues back to the members instead 
of to a lending institution. It does not 
take higher mathematics to see that up 
to $16,000 per year will be returned 


via interest to these members purchas- 
ing certificates. Of course, this will de- 
crease each year as a portion of the 
certificates are redeemed. In twenty 

years, the Society will own a debt- 
ve building, having had the use of it 
in the interim at a cost less than the 
Society would have had to pay to rent 
comparable space for which there 
would be only rent receipts at the end 
of the twenty-year period. 

The whole matter of the headquar- 
ters building, while having great ap- 
peal in establishing a firm footing in 
the Nation’s Capital for your National 
Society, has been approached and 
evaluated solely on a business basis. 
The building participation certificates 
are, and will continue to be, consid- 
ered as a prime obligation, backed by 
the full faith and credit of the Society. 
In the opinion of the experts who have 
studied this problem closely, it is 
“good business” for the Society. 
Washington real estate is a good in- 
vestment. There has never been a de- 
pression in Washington real estate. 

It will be noted in the prospectus 
that the sale of certificates is limited 
to members of the Society, its state 
and local units. Several of the Chap- 
ters and State Societies are planning 
to invest some of their surplus funds 
in building certificates. All such or- 
ders will be honored to the degree that 
it does not deprive each member who 
so desires to have at least one certifi- 
cate. This is another means of permit- 
ting local participation in the building 
which will be the headquarters for 
professional engineers in the Nation’s 


Capital. 


Again, to permit the broadest par- 
ticipation possible, all members order- 
ing a certificate before December 31, 
1954, will be allotted at least one cer- 
tificate, to the limit of the issue of 
$400,000. Those ordering two or more 
certificates will be allotted a second 
certificate, and so on until the 
$400,000 limit is reached. 

Of course, some may be disap- 
pointed in requesting a greater allot- 
ment than the limit will permit. The 
final determination will be based on 
the first orders received, so it is desir- 
able for those wishing to participate 
to get their subscription form and 
check mailed in to headquarters as 
soon as possible. The procedure is in 
the best tradition of one of NSPE’s 
most basic tenets. The future of engi- 
neering lies in the degree to which 
individual engineers are willing to 
support the profession with their time, 
their talent, and their finances.—End. 
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Senatorial Candida, 
Speak In Delawa, 


With Our Members... 


Certificate Presentation 


Richmond Chapter Sponsors Ceremony 


Delaware’s two Senatorial 
dates in the current election—Seng the 
J. Allen Frear, Jr., Democrat, gj of t 
Congressman Herbert B. Warburg 


As State Board President Officiates 
tober 14 dinner meeting of the De an 


The Richmond Chapter of the Virginia SPE began the fall season with what 
is believed to have been the first public presentation of engineering registra- 
tion certificates in the State. Presidin at the presentation ceremony was James 


ware SPE. The two candidates wy 

invited to speak on subjects of the Hon 
own choosing relating to engineer 
in connection with Government 


A. Rives, president of the Virginia Board for the Examination and Certifica- 


tion of Architects, Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors. tivities. “dr 

received their licenses at the meeting. | 
They included six Chesapeake pa French Engineers Honor Steinman Pk 
Ohio Railway Company men—W. T. sam Presi 
Davis, R. H. Abbott, L. C. Harmon, LJ 
S. H. Poore, G. K. Davis, and D. C. & Pa: 
Teal—thus completing the program poy 
of that railway’s Southern Division to is L 
have all engineers in responsible posi- Th 
tions registered with the State. Hise 

Other men receiving certificates in- 5 sched 
cluded H. G. Gallison, H. H. Kolb, ied | 
U. J. Moogalian, C. E. Meyer, and 
A. G. Wheeler. In addition, certificates S featur 
were mailed to Frank Van Benthuy- MSP] 
sen, G. T. Georges, Chilton Shorter, b presic 
Charles Wood, John East, Cabell sas Ci 
Gwathney, and John Sullivan, who ‘The 
were unable to be present for the ac- City; 


tual presentation ceremony. 
Fred P. Wilmer is president of the 


The above medal, especiali; designed and minted to honor Dr. David B. Stem§ St, Jo 
man, was presented to him during a recent European visit by the Professionl 
-Engineers of France. The face of the medal shows the likeness of Dr. Steinma; 


The 


chapter. the reverse side shows a perspective of his design for the Messina Straits B theme 
which will be the longest span in the world. model 

Canadian Lecture 

In Rochester _ term, “professional engineer.” to the Lee E. Gibb Huble 

more than 500,000 visitors who Ss les In Fea first v 

The Twentieth Century Belongs to toured the exposition at the huge second 


Canada was the subject chosen by R. 
F, Shaw, a well-known Canadian pro- 
fessional engineer, for a recent lecture 
he gave in Rochester, N. Y., before 
the members of the local chapter of 
the New York State Society. Mr. 
Shaw, who is vice president of The 
Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, detailed the various phases 
and factors in Canadian industrial 
progress in his talk, and gave impres- 
sive credit to the country’s profes- 
sionz] engineers, saying that no part 


State Farm Show Building. 

A display of State and National So- 
ciety publications and information 
about registration was arranged under 
the PSPE banner, and the booth was 
manned at all times by at least one 
attendant. Harrisburg Chapter mem- 
bers volunteered to assist in the ef- 
fort, and several prospective members 
were found among the visitors. 


D. C. Engineers 
Hear McCartha 


Lee E. Gibbs, manager of Technialf son, 
Services for Revere Copper and Brasg secrete 
Inc., Rome, N. Y., was guest speali— 
at a recent dinner meeting of & 
Southwestern Indiana Chapter of tf 
Indiana Society, according to Ba son 
rard Daley, president of the India 
group. Two other Revere men—Af and ed 
thur Putnam of Rome, N. Y., and Wig past pi 
lard Westerman, area engineer 
Louisville—were guests of the w, w, 
ter with Mr. Gibbs. 


of the progress would be possible Central Ariz 
without their skill. 
The opening meeting of the fall sea- Chapter Me 
son for the members of the District 
of Columbia SPE featured a talk by The Central Arizona Chapter of 


Pennsylvanians Aid 
Industrial Exposition 


Among the features of the recent 
Pennsylvania Industrial and Con- 
struction Exposition, held in Harris- 
burg, Sept. 20-25, was a special booth 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania SPE. 
The booth was dedicated to providing 


an explanation of the meaning of the 


the Society’s new president, Walter 
H. McCartha. Mr. McCartha discussed 
the question, Do Engineering Socie- 
ties Need a Forceful Professional 
Program to Improve Their Economic 
Status? 

Following Mr. McCartha’s talk, a 
movie dealing with the construction 
of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge was 
shown. 


Arizona Society began the fall seas 
with a dinner meeting at the Ari 
Forces Officers’ Club in Phoenix 
business session was also held i 
which the reports of the various 
cers and committees were heard a & 
plans for future programs 
initiated. The chapter members 
passed by unanimous vote a new 
of by-laws for the group. 
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1&h Annual Meeting 
In Missouri 


The Statler Hotel in St. Louis was 
the scene of the 18th annual meeting 
of the Missouri Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, October 21-23. 

Missouri President J. W. Hubler 
presided at the three-day session. A 
welceming address was given by the 
Hon. Raymond R. Tucker, P.E., 

or of St. Louis and member of 


NW the Society. Paul H. Robbins, NSPE 


executive director, gave the keynote 
address on the subject, The Unity 
Movement and NSPE. 

Other speakers featured at the vari- 
ous convention events included NSPE 
President Clarence T. Shoch, General 


§ [, J. Sverdrup, president of Sverdrup 
§ &Parcel, Inc., and J. F. Holland, gen- 
§ eral counsel of the Pevely Dairy Co., 


St. Louis. 


B were also included in the program 
S schedule. The first on The 3 

Sand His Civic Responsibilities was 
moderated by A. C. Kirkwood and 
§ featured as panelists: J. W. Hubler, 
SMSPE president; Ray O. Joslyn, 
president, Layne-Western Co., Kan- 
= sas City; Albert L. Waters, president, 
Carter-Warters Corp., Kansas 


Three important panel discussions 


ngineer 


City; and Stanley I. Dale, Mayor of 


| St. Joseph, Mo. 


The second panel was based on the 
theme, Tell It To the Board, and was 
moderated by Paul N. Doll, new 
MSPE executive secretary. The panel- 
ists were the Society’s officers: J. W. 


i) Hubler, president; H. J. Bruegging, 


first vice president; A. C. Kirkwood, 
second vice president; D. L. Robin- 
son, treasurer; and H. L. Ferguson, 
secretary. 


The third panel discussion dealt 
with Common Problems of Arehitects 
and Engineers. Garvin H. Dyer, man- 
ager and chief engineer, Independence 
Division, Missouri Water Co., was the 
moderator, while participants in- 
cluded: A. H. Baum, St. Louis build- 
ing commissioner; J. Harvie of Hale 
and Harvie, consulting engineers; 
Rex L. Becker of Froese, Maack, and 
Becker, architects; and William A. 
Grolock of Jamieson, Spearl, Ham- 
mond & Grolock, architects. 

A special program was also pro- 
vided for the ladies by a committee 
headed by Mrs. E. W. Butler. 


Erie County Chapter 
Dedicates Memorial 


Members of the Erie County Chap- 
ter of the New York State SPE have 
recently taken part in the dedication 
of a memorial plaque honoring the 
late Arthur B. Weaver, long-time 
chapter treasurer. The bronze plaque, 
which was sponsored by the chapter, 
is mounted on a huge rock set into the 
lawn in front of the lodge at Chest- 
nut Ridge Park, Mr. Weaver’s favor- 
ite among the many county parks 
which he helped develop as county 
parks engineer. 

The dedication ceremony was con- 
ducted by H. Dale Bossert, past presi- 
dent of the Erie County Chapter, with 
Oliver Walters, Erie County Commis- 
sioner of Parks, and Franklin S. Helf- 
ter, chapter president also participat- 
ing. Mrs. Weaver, Mr. Aster Weaver, 
the deceased engineer’s brother, and 
many other relatives and friends were 
also present for the dedication. 


Virginia SPE 
Elects New Officers 


Highlight of the opening session of 
the sixth annual meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Society of Professional Engi- 
neers was the election of new efficers 
for the coming year. James J. Cor- 
balis of Alexandria was chosen presi- 
dent to succeed W. A. Cox, Jr., of 
Virginia Beach. 

Other officers elected were: G. H. 
Ruston of Roanoke, first vice presi- 
dent; E. B. Boynton, Richmond, sec- 
ond vice president; and William T. 
Si. Clair, Richmond, secretary-treas- 
urer. John B. McGaughy of Norfolk 
was re-elected as national director, and 
L. G. Rich of Blacksburg was named 
state director-at-large. 

The meeting was held at the Cava- 
lier Club, Virginia Beach, on October 
Oth. 


Tennessee SPE Meets 
With State AIA 


Members of the Tennessee Society 
of Professional Engineers and the 
Tennessee Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects held a joint 
meeting on October 18 at the Farragut 
Hotel in Knoxville. Also invited Hy 
present for the occasion were engi- 
neering and architectural students 
from the University of Tennessee and 
engineers with TVA. 

George H. Miehls, president of Al- 
bert Kahn Associated Architects & En- 
gineers of Detroit, was guest speaker 
fer the occasion. His address dealt 
with a phase of the American indus- 
trial scene. 

more news on page 33 


CHARTING PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS — Pictured in the photo at the left, below, as they confer on program 
plans, are the officers of the recently merged Kansas Engineering Society and Kansas Society of Professional Engineers. 


Seated, I. to r., are: Carl Gray, KSPE treasurer; William F. Ryan 


KSPE president; Walter Johnson, KES president (now 


KES chairman) and W. R. Davis, KSPE secretary. Standing, 1. to r., are: D. F. Joslin, chairman, Publications Committee 
and editor, Kansas Professional Engineer; M. V. Reagan, KSPE state director; L. F. Sanderson, KSPE director; Abe Pratt, 
past president of KSPE; Leland Hobson, NSPE national director, and Malcolm Steele, KSPE state director. s 
The picture at the right was made during a conference of the Executive Committee of the Maryland SPE, which 
was called to discuss activities for the current year. L. to r. around the table are: Albert M. Kroft, secretary-treasurer; Hiram 
W. Woodward, retiring chairman, Ethical Practices Committee; Henry A. Naylor, chairman, Attendance Committee; Paul 
L. Holland, chairman, Legislative Committee; Ernest H. Hanhart, first vice president; Col. L. G. Smith, president; Frank 


E. Winsl 


ow, 2nd v. pres.; John F. Hennessy, chm., Program Committee, and Stewart W. Parker, executive secretary. 
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Alphabetized d ° 
by States 
PALMER AND BAKER, INC. ROBERT AND COMPANY H. P. WHITE LABORATORY 
Consulting Engineers — Architects ASSOCIATES 
* MECHANICAL TESTING — ANALYSis 


ways, Airports, Industriai 
aterfront & Harbor Structures. 
Complete Soils, Materials & Chemical 
Laboratories, 

New Orleans, La. 


Harvey, Louisiana 


Mobile, Ala. 


Water’ Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Georgia 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Established 1921 
Inspections—Tests—Analyses 
Sampling 
Foundation Investigations 
Representatives throughout U.S.A. 
Member A.C.LL. 


J PAUL BISHOP and ASSOCIATES 
Registered Professional Engineers 

n: 
Designing, Estimating, S engineering and 
ing of New and the Modernizin 
of Old Food «> Chemical Plants an 
Processes 


14 East Washington Street 


Champaign Illinois 


Ordnance and Ballistical Research 
High Speed Still and Motion Picture Studix 


Box 331, Bel Air, Maryland 


WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
& ASSOCIATES 
Engineers — Consultants 
Civil—Sanitary—Structural 


Mechanical—Electrieal 
Reports, Plans Supervision, Appraisals; 


1304 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 2, Marylay 


KAISER ENGINEERS 


Division of Henry J. Kaiser Company 
ENGINEERS — CONTRACTORS 


1924 Broadway, Oakland 12, California 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and preiees, Bridges, press Highways, 
ports, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
ectric Transmission Lines 


tag St., Chicago 11, 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Production Designs—Pl 
— Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1815 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Colo. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Boiler Plants 
Incineration Plants 


429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Colo. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 


Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 
Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


ROGER BARRETT BROSS 
Registered Professional Engineer 
Special Electric Motors & Drives 
Electromagnetic Devices 


Design & Development 
Testing & Consulting 


25 Curtis Road Natick, Mass, 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 


Ralph W. Hi 
William L. Hy 

Frank L. Linco 
Howard J. Williams 


Airports, Bridges, Turnptkes 
Water Supply, ra’ 
Port and Terminal Works “tas 


Ind Ustiisl Building 


Boston New York 


METCALF & EDDY 
Engineers 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields Valuations 
Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 16, Maw. 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 


Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Censultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


Member A. C. I. L. 


LAW—BARROW—AGEE 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Foundation 
investigations 


Physical & Chemical Testing 


Main Laboratories: Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C., Albany, Ga., Tampa, Fla. 


MERRITT & WELKER 
Engineers 


Natural Gas Systems 
Streets & Roads 


Water Systems 
Sewer Systems 


Marietta, Georgia 


LOUIS J. LUCAS 
Industrial Management Engineer 


Production — Sales — Administration 


1055 Granville Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


WILSON & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Salina, Kansas 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Denver, Colorado 


EUSTIS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
Soil Borings—Laboratory Tests 

Foundation Analyses—Reports 


3635 Airline Highway 
New Orleans 20, La. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES 
INC. 
and Design 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems 
Industrial Planning 
252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigs 


ORRIN E. FENN 
Industrial Engineering and Manufacturim 
CONSULTING DESIGN™ 
METAL FABRICATION 
SPRAY BOOTHS INDUSTRIAL OVEN 
PARTS WASHERS DUST COLLECTOR 
MT. CLEMENS, MICH 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 

CORROSION Speelfcations, valuation Reports 

Design, Specifications, E 
UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — 
Mapping, leakage surveys, eG 

grounding systems 

HOLLOW PILING— Directional Surveys 

by electronics 
Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, 


The American Enginet 
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Alphabetized 
by States 


Professional Dé 


Minnesota- 
New York 


BETFENBURG, TOWNSEND 
& STOLTE 
Registered Professional 
Engineers 
A complete professional service 


1487 Marshall Ave., St, Paul 4, Minn. 
Tel.: NEstor 6191 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 
Houston, Texas 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Montclair, N. J. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
Consulting Engineers 


Reports, Design 
Supervision of Construction 
Investigations, Valuation and Rates 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 


FRANK E. HARLEY 
AND ASSOCIATES 


Water Works, Sewage, Municipal 
Highways 


Harley Building 
260 Godwin Avenue Wyckoff, N. J. 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 

Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- 

liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 

struction Supervision, Material Controls 

and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 


Bridges and Structures 
Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 
1805 Grand Ave. 55 Liberty St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y¥. 


B. H. BACKLUND & ASSOCIATES, 
INC, 
Consulting Engineers and Architects 


Architectural, Civil, 
Municipal, Structural. 


4924 Poppleton Avenue 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial Engineering 


Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 


National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. Newark, N. J. 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engineers 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irri 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation, 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers . . . 


Directory Continued on Next Page 


North Ohio Conference 
Is Reported 


The Northern Ohio Conference of 
the Ohio SPE was held October 8-9 
at the University Club in Akron with 
President P. A. Harlamert presiding. 
Participants were members of the 
Akron, Youngstown, Toledo, Canton, 
and Cleveland Chapters. 


The two featured guest speakers for 
the event were Mrs. Elisabeth S. 
Buehl of Buehl & Associates, adver- 
tising agency, who spoke on Program 
Design for Effective Service, and 
Warner Seely, vice president, Warner 
& Swasey Co., whose address was en- 
titled Let the Other Fellow Know. 


The major part of the two-day 
meeting was devoted to intensive 
study and discussion of the Ohio So- 
ciety’s major programs. A varied so- 
cial schedule was also arranged for 
those in attendance. 


OKLAHOMA AUXILIARY — Pic- 
tured in the photo at the right ave the 
officers of the recently-organized State 
Auxiliary to the Oklahoma SPE. 
Seated, I. to r., are: Mrs. Harold Pick- 
ens, third vice president: Mrs. J. Roy 
Black, secretary, and Mrs. Calvin 
Childress, first vice president. Stand- 
ing, L. to r., are Mrs. C. A. Stoldt, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. H. G. Thue- 


sen, treasurer, and Mrs. William Fell, 
President, 


November, 1954 


Future P.E.’s Feted 


Two NSPE chapters have recently 
reported meetings especially arranged 
for potential P.E.’s. 


Members of the Travis Chapter of 
the Texas Society were hosts at a late 
September barbecue dinner for the 
senior engineering students of the 
University of Texas. The barbecue 
was held at Randy’s Circle R in 
Austin, and the evening’s program 


also included a tour through the Jef- 
ferson Laboratories. 


The October 8th dinner meeting of 
the Engineers’ Club of Jefferson City, 
Missouri SPE group, was marked by 
each member’s bringing as his guest 
one or more boys interested in the 
prospect of an engineering education. 
Huber O. Croft, dean of the College 
of Engineering, University of Mis- 
souri, was the featured speaker. 


... more news on page 35 
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by States Pennsylvanj by 
ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC, 
MADIGAN-HYLAND ELMER S. BARRETT ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Consulting Engineers Surveys—Design—Inspection Including Design and Supervision of Construction 
; Water, Sewage and Industrial Wastes Problems 
Hi Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Dams 
28-04 41st Avenue Transmission Lines and 
249 S. Paint St. Chillicothe, Ohio Laboratory For Chemical & ®acteriological Analyyy 
Long Island City, New York Phone: 34600 121 South Broad St., Philadelphia 7, p, 
ARK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
JAMES P. O’DONNELL GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER Consulting Electronic Engineering 
Radio Interference Measurements 
Consulting Design and Control 
Engineers F.C.C, Equipment Certification 
Mechanical + Development + Fabrication Electronic Development—Technical Writin, 
431 W. Tabor Road 
roadway Philadelphia 20, Pennsylvania 
New York 6, N. Y. Beaumont, Texas Box 101 West Milton, Ohio Phone: Livingsten $1545 
PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH MICHAEL B R, JR., INC, ce 
Consulting Engineers 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers Bighways, Airports, Waterworks, Sewers 
Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, , General Structures’ Plant Layout wage Treatment, City Planning, Surveys, 
Subwe Harbor. Works, Bains, Canals, I tigation—Q Ss 
ark an Trans on n—Investigation—Quantity Surveys = 
ports, Power, Industrial Buildings, Hous- Penna. 
ng, Sewerage and Water Supply. 1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio Harrisburg, Pa. Jackson, Miss. y 
51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y¥. College Park, Maryland . 
SEELYE VALUE CAPITOL ENGINEERING = 
KNECHT CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers EMMET J. McDONALD Engineers—Constructors M gement 
Richard E. Dougherty, Consultant CIVIL ENGINEER Design and Surveys Roads and Strees § — 
rts, Highways, Bridges, Dams, Water Sewer Systems ater Works 
Supply, Sanitation, Tunnels, Industrial HIGHWAYS, MUNICIPAL, SURVEYS Planning Airports I 
Plants, Concrete, Steel, Industrial Waste Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Disposal, Foundations, Soil Studies. 
Civil—Mechanical—Electrical 
101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


326 S. Main St. Akron 8, Ohio 


Executive Offices: Dillsburg, Pennsylvanis En 
‘ashington, 


Ww D.C ttsburgh, Pa, 
Dallas, Texas Paris, Feu 


SINGSTAD & BAILLIE 
Consulting Engineers 
Ole Singstad David G. Baillie, Jr. 
Tunnels, Subways, Highways 
Foundations, Parking Garages 
Investigations, Reports, Design 
Specifications, Supervision 
24 State St. New York 4, N. Y. 


MAURICE P. MILLIKEN 


Research and Development Consultant 
Professional Engineer 


Experimental stress analysis. Physical test- 
ing, Consultation, Reports, Product Design, 
Experimental tests in your plant. 


239 Marguerite Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


FOUNDATION INVESTIGATIONS 
SOIL MECHANICS—BORINGS 


WATER DISTRIBUTION 
STUDIES—WASTE SURVEYS 
THE H. C. NUTTING CO. 


4120 Airport Rd., Cincinnati, O. 
2145 N.W., 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 
ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting * Design « Reports 
Mechanical Electrical « Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings « 


TOLEDO TESTING LABORATORY 
Engineers and Chemists 


Concrete — Soils — Asphalt 
Inspection — Tests — Supervision 
Consultation — Specifications and 

Investigation of 
Engineering Works and Materials 
1810 North 12th St. Toledo 2, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Registered Engineers—Chemists 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Materials Testing and Inspection 
Member A. C. I. L. 


C. A. Lashbrook M. A. Witte 
Owner-Director Chief Engineer 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 3 
Furnace Engineering for the — 
Glass and Steel Industries ‘: 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA — For 
A; V 
GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY v 
& CARPENTER, INC. 
Engineers I 
Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes Hoi 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. — 
HARRISBURG, PA. ] 
Pa. Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Columbia, $4. , A 
LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATES 
Architectural and Engineering Offices - 
321 N, Front Street aa 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
BU 
Ritchie Lowrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engineer 
MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
G. H. Randall J. RB, Giew 
Cc. W. F. M. Masters J. 
Design and Supervision of Construction wns 
Inspection and Reports 
Bridges, Structures and Foundations e 
State St. Bldg. New Orleans, ls 
Harrisburg, Pa. Philadelphia, 
Noy 
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Alphahetized Pp Pennsylvania- 
by States Washingten 
CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES FREESE & NICHOLS 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penna. 


Consulting Engineers 


Electrical and Mechanical 


Murray Building 
1733 S. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


EMERSON VENABLE 
Chemist and Chemical Engineer 


Chemical Anaylsis 
Research — Development 
Trouble Shooting 


6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 


CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marshal E. Parker, P.E. 


CORROSION — CATHODIC PROTECTION 
Surveys, wo Design, Specifications 

ting 
UNDERGROUND PIPING, WATER 
TANKS, OFFSHORE PLATFORMS, 

BARGES, P. 

M&M Building Phone FAirfax 9953 
No. 1 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 


ENGINEERS 
TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 


FOUNDATION AND 
SOIL MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 


Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
Foundation Analyses Reports 


3313 Main Street Houston, Texas 


Consulting Engineers 


407-410 Danciger Bldg. 
Fort Worth 2, Texas 


LLOYD N. ROBINSON, Fel. ATEE 
Consulting Engineer 


Registered in N. Y., Washington & Alaska 
ELECTRIC POWER 
Generation, Transmission, Distribution 
and Applications 


Stuart Building Seattle 1, Wash. 


FORREST and COTTON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Regional Water Supplies 
Water and Sewage Works 
Industrial Development 
Airports — Dams 
Appraisals — Reports 


803 Praetorian Building Dallas 1, Texas 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment—Installation 
Die and Product Design 
John R, Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 


303 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 


Precision Heat Treatment and Brazin 
Induction Heat Heli-Arc-Welding 
Hydrogen Atmospheric Cycles 


Affiliated Company: 
EASTERN METALS INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Metallic Bellows & Diaphragm Assemblies 


250 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


A PATENTED 
NON-METALLIC CONDUIT SYSTEM 
For Conveying Hot or Cold Liquids, Vapors 


VERSATILE—CORROSION PROOF— 
RELIABLE 


Write 
Water-Tight Underground Conduit 
Engineers & Fabricators 


P.O. Box 12211 P.O. Box 2181 
Houston 17, Texas Atlanta 1, Ga. 


MAX STERN, P.E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Specializing in 
Metallurgy & Engineering Of 
Ferrous & Non-Ferrous Scrap Recovery 


149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BEekman 3-5888 


MERCURY ENGINEERING CO. 
Milton V. Wilker, P.E. 


* Automatic Machine & Tool Design 

* Checking and General Drafting 

* Service Manuals to Govt. Specifications 

* Catalogs, Exploded Views, Airbrushed 
Photos, Multilith Plates 


10 W. Erie Ave, Rutherford, N. J. 
GEneva 8-7307 


BUILDERS ESTIMATING SERVICE 


COST ESTIMATES 
QUANTITY SURVEYS 
CONSTRUCTION ANALYSIS 
MATERIAL, PURCHASE LISTS 
140 Nassau Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone 
COrtland 7-0322 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS... 


List your Card in the Profes- 
sional Directory. Rates: $6.00 
per issue, twelve times basis 
vvv 
When prospects need 
your services ... you 
know you are there! 
Simply mail your business card to 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th Street N.W., Wash. 5, D. C. 


Consult this Directory 


for Qualified Specialists ©@ 
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Harold E. Babbitt 
Retires From U. of Ill. 


Professor Harold E. Babbitt has re- 
tired as professor of sanitary engineer- 
ing at the University of Illinois and 
moved to Seattle, Washington. The 
well-known educator is a former vice 
president of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers, as well as an 
active member of many other engi- 
neering and public health organiza- 
tions. 


Michigan Prexy 
Visits In Toledo 


Wesley Bintz, president of the Mich- 
igan SPE, was the honored guest at 
the first fall meeting of the Toledo 
Chapter of the Ohio Society. Paul 
Harlamert, president of the OSPE, 
addressed the fifty-nine engineers 
present, outlining society plans for the 
coming year. 


Two Prominent Members 
Pass Away 


Death has recently claimed two 
well-known NSPE members—Hyland 
P. George of Wilmington, Delaware, 
and Robert Chamberlain of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. George, a partner in the firm of 
George & Lynch and a member of the 
Delaware SPE, was noted for his de- 
votion to the professional interests of 
the engineer, and he had served as a 
member of the Delaware Registration 
Board. Mr. Chamberlain, a design en- 
gineer for Mellon-Stuart Co., was 
also noted for his professional efforts; 
he had served most recently as the fi- 
nancial secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the PSPE. 
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ton war,” and the newspapers are 
filled with accounts of long-range 
rockets, jet bombers which can travel 
from here to there and return without 
refueling, atomic weapons of incredi- 
ble power and magical electronic de- 
vices capable of controlling planes 
and projectiles over great distances. 
And yet our industrial corporations, 
which are supposed to produce these 
miracles and outproduce the miracles 
of our enemies, continue to report that 
it is difficult to obtain deferments for 
young technicians and scientists! 

The shortage of engineers is esti- 
mated at 40,000, and too few young 
men are being trained for the techni- 
cal and scientific work upon which our 
very survival as a nation may depend. 
In the meantime, according to Dr. 
Alan Waterman, director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Soviet 
Union has increased its production of 
young engineers in startling fashion. 
In an interview in Nation’s Business, 
Doctor Waterman reported that “since 
the 1917 revolution, the number of 
institutions of higher education in 
Russia has increased tenfold and the 
number of students has increased from 
a little more than 100,000 to nearly 
1,500,000.” Of these, Doctor Water- 
man estimates that more than 40 per 
cent of the students are being gradu- 
ated in scientific fields. In this coun- 
try, the rate is about 30 per cent. 

Selective Service, in taking a harsh 
attitude on deferments for technicians 
and students in scientific courses, is 
presumably motivated by a desire to 
meet frequent criticism that it is un- 
fair to exempt this boy and draft that 
one. But uninformed attitudes on 
“fairness” will hardly save us if we 
fall behind in the weapons race. As is 
pointed out in a bulletin of the Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission, the 
Army and Air Force recognize the im- 
portance of modern weapons and build 
their recruitment arguments around 
the importance of knowing how to op- 
eraie these complex machines. 

But, asks the bulletin, “How do the 


Army and Air Force think radar. 
guided missiles, range computers, mo- 
bile television and teletype systems, 
jet engines, and so on, come into being 
and into production? It is only 
through the work of specialists, with 
far more than a high-school training. 
that the armed forces are supplied with 
these weapons. Yet a single company. 
which employs a technical force of 
more than 300 engineers and scien- 
tists, faces the loss of 12 per cent of 
its specialized manpower to induction. 
The Government assumes no responsi- 
bility for replacements, but expects the 
company to fulfill its contracts.” 

It is certainly time for Congress to 
make a thorough survey of this prob- 
lem and obtain testimony from engi- 
neers and industrial leaders as to their 
need for young men trained in the 
physical sciences, and their difficulties 
in securing necessary deferments. 
which the military seems little inclined 
to remove. National survival will de- 
pend in large degree on the pioneering 
of trained scientists and perhaps as 
much on the unhampered activities of 
thousands of routine engineers and 
technicians, who do little pioneering. 
but are trained in the disciplines and 
routine of modern science. 

To many, it seems important that 
these men should put in twenty-four 
months of military training like their 
less gifted contemporaries. Many of 
the young scientists themselves would 
welcome this, if only to fend off the 
criticism which they encounter from 
uncomprehending neighbors. 

However, if Selective Service is to 
be truly “selective,” it will have to 
see to it that necessary manpower is 
not denied to modern industry through 
considerations which have no bearing 
on the national need. As The New 
York Times put it in a recent edi- 
torial: “Can there be a more inexcus- 
able waste of resources than to sub- 
ject a brilliant young scientist or engi- 
neer to military duty unrelated to the 
technological defense of this country? 
The concept of equality of sacrifice 
must yield to the basic security needs 
of our nation.” 


Redesign Contes 
Open To Engineer, 
Engineers in the design field ap 
being urged to submit entries for th 
first annual John Woodman Higgin 
Redesign Award before the closin 
date of December 31, 1954, accop. 


ing to a statement by Carter C. Hip § 


gins, president and general manage 
of the Worcester Pressed Steel Com. 
pany, Worcester, Mass., which ; 
sponsoring the competition. 

A cash prize of $500 is beiy 
offered in the competition, and th 
award will be made at the spring tech. 
nical meeting of the Pressed Metal 
Institute next May. The presentatio 
will be based on the following criteria; 
successful production by metal stam 
ing for a part previously turned out 
by another metal-working proces; 
originality of design; and significay 
cost savings realized in the chang. 
over to the metal stamping techniqu. 

Entries should be sent to and fur 
ther information is available from; 
The John Woodman Higgins Rete 
sign Award, Pressed Metal Institute 
2860 East 130th Street, Cleveland 2, 
Ohio. 


WE ARE SORRY—In the 0¢ 
tober issue of the American En 
gineer, the biography of J. i 
Powers, national ye from 
the District of Columbia Society, 
contained an error of fact. | 
was incorrectly stated that Mr. 
Powers is a bridge engineer with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Th 
biography should have said tha} 
he is a bridge engineer with th 
U. 8. Bureau of Public Roads. 


Annual Meeting 
Chairman... 
To list your meet un 
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LEGAL NOTICE 
STATEMENT OF THE 


), 
Of American Engineer published month- 
La Baltimore, Maryland, for November, 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
Usher and editor are: Publisher, National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; Editor Ken- 
neth E. Trombley, 1121 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

2. The owner is: National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 1121 15th St., N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or hold- 

ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 

es mortgages, or other securities are: 
one. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lations, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid 


subscribers during the 12 months i 
ing the date shown above was: (This 

formation is required from daily, weekly. 
semi-weekly, and tri-weekly newspape! 


only.) 
ENNETH E. TROMBLEY, Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 


14th day of September, 1954. 
(Ss sh MILTON F. LUNCH 


EAL 
( commission expires September * 
1957) 


Read the 
American Engineer 
every month. 
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P.E. Becomes 
Alternate Delegate 
to the UN 


The United States delegation to the 
United Nations now includes, for the 
first time, a registered professional 
engineer. He is James P. Nash of 
Austin, Texas, a partner in the firm 
of Nash and Windfohr which is en- 
gaged in the oil and gas business. 

Mr. Nash, who is a native of Phila- 
delphia, began his engineering career 
with the Bureau of Public Roads in 
Washington, D. C., while he was 


Mr. Nash, first 
engineer to serve 
on U. S. delega- 
tion to U.N. 


attending George Washington Uni- 
versity. He later worked as a testing 
engineer at the University of Texas, 
then as an engineer with the Texas 
State Highway Department, and as a 
consultant in the Texas oil fields. Fol- 
lowing this he was appointed first 
deputy oil and gas supervisor of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas in the 
North Central Area. He resigned the 
latter position in 1921 to enter his 
current partnership with R. F. Wind- 
fohr. Mr. Nash is also engaged in the 
gasoline manufacturing industry and 
was for a time chairman of the State 
Advisory Committee to Reduce Flare 
Gas. 


NSPE Spring Meeting—February 18- 
20, 1955. Hotel Barringer, Chariotte, 
North Carolina. 


NSPE Annual 2-4, 
1955. Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 


Meeting—June 


A. W. Williams Inspection Co. ...... 32 
& Company veces 32 
Wisconsin State Highway Com. ...... 25 


McCoy 
(Continued from page 20) 


that he was an “individual having au- 
thority in the interest of the employ- 
er to hire, transfer, suspend . . . other 
employees . . . or effectively to recom- 
mend such action. . .” 

Upon appeal to the NLRB, the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Board sustained 
the Field Examiner’s finding that 
McCoy was not entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Act and “accordingly, fur- 
ther proceedings are not warranted.” 

The decision is considered a force- 
ful precedent that the job classifica- 
tion, “Chief of Party,” in a survey- 
ing crew will be construed as super- 
visory status and that such persons 
will not be subject to lawful union de- 
mands for collective bargaining 
representation. The decision also sug- 
gests that insistence by union repre- 
sentatives that such positions be filled 
by union members only may justify 
an unfair labor practice finding 
against the union. 

An additional factor in the case, 
particularly applicable in Ohio, is the 
possibility that the door may now be 
open to institute legal proceedings 
against the union through the state 
courts if further attempts are made to 
force engineers in Chief of Party 
status into the union. The state At- 
torney General has ruled that a Chief 
of Party is not within the contempla- 
tion of a state law which provides 
minimum rates in certain work 
covering laborers, workmen or 
mechanics. The opinion also stated 
that chainmen, rodmen and instru- 
ment men are an essential part of an 
engineering or surveying crew and 
their duties are professional in nature. 

Colonel Charies P. Smith, president 
of the Ohio Society when the case 
was initiated, and now National Di- 
rector from the Ohio Society, ex- 
plained the ruling to the NSPE 
Board of Directors at the recent 
Omaha meeting. OSPE had actively 
intervened in behalf of McCoy and 
was instrumental in bringing the mat- 
ter before the NLRB. NSPE, at 
OSPE’s request, had also evidenced 
official interest in the test case and 
had dispatched an observer to Ohio 
to obtain all pertinent facts in the 
case and offer assistance. In submit- 
ting his report of the outcome of the 
case to the NSPE Board. Colonel 
Smith said that the Ohio Society feels 
that the proceeding has been of con- 
siderable value in establishing the 
status of engineers, particularly those 
engaged as Chiefs of Party, and that 
the way was now cleared for aggres- 
sive Society action if other coercive 
tactics were used against engineers in 
similar situations. 
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Alabam 


Leonard W. Peterson, 815 Fifth 
Ala. 
Arizona 

Pres., James E. Hastain, 552 E. Portland 
St. Phoenix, Arizona. 

Sec., Edwin P. Boothroyd, 1841 E. Monte- 
cito St., Phoenix, Ariz 

Nat. Dir., W. A. Burg, 108 W. Elm Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas 
Pres., Bona, 115 N. Cedar St., 
Little Rock, 
Sec., 627. Pyramid Bidg., 


Little Rock. k. 
‘at. Dir., H. J. Engstrom, Arkansas 
Foundry Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


California 
Bs W. H. T. Holden, 39 Arroyo Park- 
, Pasadena 1, Calif. 
xec. Sec., Peter. Je 681 Market 
St., "Gan Francisco 5 f 
Nat. . Dir., George k. Zelhart, 2007 Farris, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Pres., Geor. 1720 California 
St... Denver, 


Sec., Gorter, 3300 S. Bellaire St., 


Denver, 
J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Place, Denver, Colo. 


Connecticut 
Pres., Edward J. Nesbitt, Bauer Place, 
Westport Conn. 
L. 221 Nichols Ave- 
nue Stgattora, 
M. Reed, Box B, 


Deve? Some A. Macchi, 53 Preston 
Street, Harfford 


‘Deleware 
Pres., Fhomas B. Evans, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & o. Textile Fibers Dept., Wil- 


I. du Pont de 


Dept., Lou- 
viers Bing: Witmington Del. 
Nat. Willa A. MeWilliams, State 
Highway Dept., Dover, Del. 
District of Columbia 
Pres., Walter H. McCertha, 2926 S. 


, Va. 
S. Pod P.O. Ben. 
Franidin 'S (Sta, Wash 


Powers, 
NOW hington, D. 


Flori 
John F. poesia, P. O. Box 4442 
Fla. 
., Thomas L. Bransford, C. E. Dept., 
Univ. ‘of Fla., Gainesville, Fia. 
Nat. Dir., A. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, Fla. 


Georgia 

Pres., John W. Lovell, P. O. Box 1343, 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Sec., John D. Powell, Ga. Tech., Box D, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Nat. Dir., Felix E. De-Golian, Jr., P. O. 
Box 973, Atlanta, Ga. 

Idaho 

Pres., G. A. Reidesel, 236 Cherry St., 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Sec., W. Purdy Eaton, 1704 Harrison 
Blvd., Boise, Idaho 

Nat. Dir. ‘Leigh Bia Huggins, 1621 Moun- 
tain View Drive, Boise, Idaho. 

Tilinois 
Dept. of Pub- 
lic Health, Springheld 

Haec. Sec., P. E. Rake "4 631 E. Green 
St., Champaign, 

Sec. -Treas., A. Douglas Spicer, 138 Pay- 
son St., Kewanee, Il. 

Nat. Dirs., Lee I. Osborn, Sherrard, II; 
George DeMent, Rm. 406, ‘City Hall, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

India 
Swanton, 7227 Olcott St., 


E. Long, 6220 Nimitz Dr., In- 


lec., R. 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Exec. Sec., Thelma G. Patterson, 1131 
Circle Tower Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nat. Dir., L. Eugene Easley, 6511 Evans- 
ton Ave., 


Ohm., Walter a “Tonneon, 422 Garling- 
house Bidg., Topeka, Kans 
Sec. -Treas., Guy E. Gibson, J Jr., 422 Gar- 
linghouse Bldg Toneka, 
= Dir., Leland Hobson, San. State Col. 
Sta., Manhattan, Kans. 


Member State Societies’ 


Maryland 

Pres., Louis G. Smith, Gas & Elec. Co., 
Lexington marge Baltimore, Md. 

Sec., Albert M. K. Kroft, Tower Bidg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

Nat Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 

Pres., Frederic S. Bacon, Jr., P. O. Box 
58, Winchester, Mass. 

Sec. ., Fred A: Sawyer, Room 805, 79 Milk 
St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Nat. Dirs., Edwin R. Gardner, 4 Walnut 
Rd., Swampscott, Mass.; J. Frederick Way, 
City Hall, Lowell, Mass. 


: Wesley Bint, O. Box 402, Lans- 
ng, 

Sec., Tred L. Hendrick, P. O. Box 402, 
Di Mich: 

irs., Paul S. Calkins, 23230 Power 

Rd., Farmington, Mich. ; Otto Hall, 1414 
as a Lansing, Mich. ; L. J. Richards, 
1106 Sugnet, Midland, Mich. 


Minnesota 
Pres., J. J. Ryan, 52 N. Mississippi River 
Blvd., St. Paul, Minn. 
Hal E. ay. 1000 Guar- 
dian Bidg.., St. Paul, Min 
rs., Hib bbert Hill, 15'S. Sth. &,. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; N. T. Rykken, 915 
Grandview Ave., Duluth, Minn. 


ssouri 
uber, Washington Univer- 
sity, “St. Louis 5, 
N. Doll, P. O. Box 365, 
Jefferson 


eC. Missouri Power & 
Light Kirksville, 
at. Dirs. Prof. Joe Butler, Missouri 
Boke, st. Je pity 
eggin 4 
Kirkew Wirt 


City, 


ebraska 
Charles Durham, 296@ Harney, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sec., A. R. Homan, 5970 N. 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Dir., B, H. Backlund, 4924 Poppie- 
Nebr. 


Nevada 
Eves: Oscar J. Scherer, 300 Boston Ave., 


Vegas, Nev. 
ec., Thomas "A. Turner, P. O. Box 1, 
Henderson, Vv. 

Nat. Dir. B. Blodgett, Box 9025, Uni- 
versity Sta., Nev. 


New Jersey 

Pres., Charles Stillman, Old Stirling 
Road, R. D. 2, Plainfield, N. J. 

Sec. -Treas., Eugene H. Koenig, 518 S. 
Forest Dr., West Englewood, N. 

Exec. Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E. State 
St, Trenton, N.. J. 

Nat. Dirs.; Edward R. Boate, 404 Everson 
Place, Westfield, N. J: Frank F. Hohnholt, 
37 Oak St. Tenafly, N . J.; W. Earl Chris- 
tian, Netherwood Ave., Box 215, h.D. 24, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Wm. S. Dean, 38 
Oakley Ave., Summit, N. 


New Mex 
Pres., E. ‘Mecarty, "Box 1311, Albu- 


N. ‘Mex 
Nat. Dir., Walter K, Wagner, a La- 
fayette PIl., Albuquerque, N. Mex 


tric Co., a> x 1088, Schenectady, N 

Exec. "Sec., Harold Funk, 1941 Grand Gen: 
tral Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Nat. Dirs., C. Arnold Dutton, 75 W. Mo- 
hawk St., ‘Buffalo 2, New York; Lewis J. 
oo. 3682 St. Paul Blvd., Rochester 12, 


North Carolina 
Pres., E. C. Hubbard, P. O. Box 2091, 


Robert - Cochran, Jr., P. O. Box 
5131, ‘Raleigh. 

Nat. Dir., Robert B. Rice, P. O. Box 5131, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

North Dakota 

Pres., Albert W. Anderson, State College 
Sta.. Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sec.- -Treas., Joseph Kirby, 827—13th St., 
N. D. 

Nat. Din, R. H. Myhra, 1221 Victory Pl., 
Highland Acres, Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Officers and Directors 


Ohi 

Pres., Paul A, Harlamert, 1530 Guild Haj 

mags. Cleveland 15, Ohi 
Sec., Lloyd A. Chasey, 5 E. Loy 
Ohio. 

Nat. Dirs., Raymond A. Free 
Keith Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; Ronee 
Gordon, Clinton Construction Co., Wihming. 
ton, Ohio; Charles P. Smith, 3789 Olentongy 
Blvd., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Pres., Floyd Zook, P. O. Box 627, Chic. 
asha, Okla. 

Sec.-Treas., Harold L. Pickens, P. 0, Bo 
1104, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Exec. Sec. ., C. S. Worley, 410 Commery 
Exchange Bidg., Oklahoma Cit ty. Okla. 

Nat. Dirs., Clark A. Dunn, A & M Coll 
Stillwater, Okla.; G. W. McCullough, 
Johnston ’Ave., Okla. 


Penns 

Pres., N. Lehigh $t, 
Tamaqua 

Exe ee John T. West, Jr., 28N 
Second. St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

ber Dirs., Robert Miller, 405 N. Lehigh 
Street, Tamaqua, Pa.; Ezra K. Nicholson, 
isis Latimer St, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dor 
ald C. Peters, 210 E, Parkway, Pittsburgh 
Pa.; Allan H. er. 2301 Market Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P. O. Box 124 
uan, Puerto Rico. 


Piedras Puerto Rico. 
t. Dir., Alberto Hernandez, P. Q. Bo 
wie "en uan, Puerto Rico. 


South Carolina 


Pres., Chester E. Hatch, P. O. Box 9, 


Greenville, S. C. 

Sec.-Treas. Lite, 109 Twinbrook 
Dr., Greenville, 

Nat. K. Rouse, P. ©. Box 331, 


Greenville, 
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Tenn 
Pres., A. Crymble, c/o Tennesse 
Eastman Co Kingsport, TF 
Sec., Glen Ww. Tennessee 
Eastman Co. Kingsport, Ti 
Nat. Dir., Warner Howe, 6B Porter Bldg, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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romisi 
Tospect 
Know 


loactiv 


Pres., Frank T. P. O. Box 
*Hets., San Antonio 12, 
Sec., id Harkleroad, 403 Nash 


Blig “austin 
ag, Dir., Hull, P. 0. Box 254, 


Houston, Tex. 


Utah 
land Dr., Salt Lake Cit 
Sec., John Ss. Michigan Ave, 


Salt Lake — tah. 
Nat. hark les M. Ware, 2080 Yale 
Ave., Sat "Lake City, Utah. 


Pres., James _ J. Fairfax 
County Court House, Fairfax 

Sec.-Treas., Wm. T. St. Clair, 601 £ 
Franklin St., ’ Richmond, Va. 

Nat. Dir., John B. McGaughy, 21st # 
Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

Washington 

Pres., Kendall Wood, 228 Hutton Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash. 


Exec. Sec., Ed. Smith, Organization Serr 
ice Bureau, American Building, Seattle 4 


be 
Nat. Dir. R. Durkee. 511 New World 
Life Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


West Virginia 
Pres., George W. McAlpin, 1584 Virginia 
St. East Charleston, W. Va. 
Baec. Sec., Ross B. Johnston, P. 0. Bos 
249, Cherleston, W. Va. 670 
Nat. | C. Gates, P.O. 
Beckley, W. *Va.; arry G. ‘Kenn 
Kanawha Valley ‘Bla. Charleston, 


Wisconsin 

Pres., George Steinmetz, 2134 Fox Ave: 
Madison, Wisc 

Sec., Eldon C. Wagner, 2318 Rowley Ave: 
Madison Wise. 

Dirs. Edwin_J. Kallevang, 

& Light Co., Madison, Wisc. 
old Trester, State St., Oshkosh, 
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Diamond Prospecting 
Vikming. 
lentongy 


Atomic instruments are now point- 
g the way to a new and exciting era 
geologic exploration, with the 
possibility of finding hidden sources 
f diamonds. 

is known that diamonds orig- 
ate in “kimberlite pipes,” vertical 
nnel-shaped bodies of rock that 
nce were deep within the earth’s 
rust. Kimberlite is bluish in color 
nd the diamonds -are found as 
brystals scattered throughout the blue 


.; Dot Mock. The diameter of the pipes can 
SStner be as large as 2300 feet with a depth 


s great as 3600 feet. 

Now it is possible for Scintillom- 
er aerial surveys to locate these 
ripes. The Scintillometer is an ex- 
remely sensitive gamma ray detec- 
or, gamma rays being the most pene- 
rating of the radioactive rays. 

For months, Radiac Company, Inc.. 
89 Fifth Avenue, New York, lead- 
g suppliers of atomic and geo- 
ysical prospecting instruments has 
en receiving inquiries from South 
Mfrica about airborne Geiger and 
intillation Counters. These in- 
uiries have set prospectors and re- 
earch people on a new and highly 
romising trail in their technique of 
rospecting for diamonds. 

Knowing that there is a normal ra- 
joactivity background all over the 
orld caused by the cosmic rays and 
minute amount of radioactivity com- 
ig from the ground, the very signifi- 
ant drop in the radioactivity back- 
round in certain areas presented a 
eculiar phenomenon. The most 
lausible theory pointed to the elusive 
lamond pipes. An airborne Scintil- 
meter survey would show by the 
se and fall of radioactivity, where 
ese kimberlite pipes exist. 

A plane equipped with an airborne 
intillometer would fly a grid pat- 
m fifty to two hundred feet above 
e ground. The gamma radiation 
cked up by the Scintillometer would 
Pcontinuously recorded on the chart. 
the chart shows a sudden drop in 
€ radioactive level, then returns to 
mal, further investigation in the 
ea should definitely be made — on 
ot with a Geiger or Scintillation 
,puter. This would pinpoint the 
&a of low radioactivity. By taking 
“fedings at intervals of fifty feet, the 
‘Plline of the kimberlite pipe could 
1g, F apped out. 

sci The airborne Scintillometer survey 
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Unique Scaffolding 


Hanging a scaffold over the parapet 
of the Hanna Building Annex in 
Cleveland rather than building the 
scaffold up nine stories from the 
street was the unique solution worked 
out to replace 12,000 brick, enough 
for a three-bedroom house, on each 
side in about five weeks. The new rig 
will save about $1500 and eliminate 
90% of the scaffolding ordinarily 
needed. The problem was to remove 
and replace the brick on a parapet 
where mortar had disintegrated caus- 
ing the parapet to lean inward. The 
scaffold consisted of a 21’ x 14’ tower 
made up of Waco Steel scaffolding on 
the roof with 22’ outriggers cantilev- 
ered out over the parapet. From the 
outriggers were hung 30” wide Waco 
ladder frames held together with tog- 
gle pins and spaced with pivoted 
cross braces. These frames, which ex- 
tended 1914’ down, were planked and 
the sides and back were enclosed with 
chicken wire. Counterbalance for the 
hanging part of the scaffold was 
4000# of sand bags placed on the 
scaffold on the roof 15’ back from the 
parapet. The entire unit rolled on 
casters over boards laid on the roof. 


The Professional Directory lists an 
Engineering Specialist who can help 
you with your specific problem. 


only indicates the possibility of the 
pipe. The evidence should be corre- 
lated with the results of a magnetom- 
eter survey. If the evidence of both 
surveys are corroborative, the chances 
are that a kimberlite pipe exists in 
that area. 


PROCESSES --- 


Steel Testing 


By determining the load that can 
be applied repeatedly to steel samples 
without causing failure, detailed in- 
formation on how to build and fabri- 
cate greater safety into steel convey- 
ances and structures will be available 
from the new Research Center now 
under construction by U.S. Steel near 
Pittsburgh. Such research into the 
endurance limits of steels makes it 
possible for engineers to design with- 
in safe limits without excessive weight 
or waste. 


One of the machines now being 
used for such research is a magnetic 
fatigue tester. It consists of two rub- 
ber-padded supports upon which the 
test piece is placed, an electro-magnet 
located at each end of the tester, pick- 
up coils located at the center of the 
sample, a power unit with controls, a 
stroboscopic light, and a micro-com- 
parator to measure vibration ampli- 
tudes. 


Samples of steel from 24 to 36 
inches in length and up to 2 inches 
thick and 5 inches wide can be sub- 
jected to controlled vibrations. Each 
piece has a natural frequency, de- 
pending on dimensions, at which it 
will vibrate. A piece is placed on the 
rubber-padded supports and the end 
magnets are positioned under the 
ends of the sample. An alternating 
current is then supplied to the end 
magnets to set the steel vibrating, 
much after the fashion of a tuning 
fork. The center pick-up coils trans- 
late the motion into electrical im- 
pulses which feed back to the power 
unit at the natural frequency of the 
sample. These impulses control the 
pulsations of electricity from the pow- 
er unit to the end magnets so they 
match the frequency of the specimen 
and keep it vibrating. The amplitude 
of the sample’s vibrations depends on 
the intensity of the current supplied 
to the end magnets. 

When a crack develops in the test 
specimen, its natural vibrational fre- 
quency changes. This change upsets 
the rhythm of impulses from the pick- 
up coils to the power unit and the 


-machine automatically stops. By use 


of the micro-comparator, the research 
scientist can easily measure the am- 
plitude of the vibration or the amount 
of bending. The stroboscopic light is 
used to establish the location of very 
small fatigue cracks. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 5) 


I have always believed in a merit system 
for wages; pay for what the work is worth. 
I personally don’t believe I could work un- 
der union domination. But, of course, there 
are all kinds of temperaments and if that 
type of working condition is agreeable, and 
wages are the only consideration, then a 
person should join a union because that is 
where the highest wages are to be found, 
no matter what the trade. 

But somewhere along the pathway of an 
ongoing civilization the trend must be 
stopped, and at least brought into a bal- 
ance; pay for work for what it is worth, 
whether brain or brawn. 

Leonarp A. Gisson, P.E. 
Ft. Worth 5, Texas. 


® Reader Gibson’s letter is typical of 
many received in answer to Mr. White’s 
request for advice.—Editor. 


Both Sides .. . 


Dear Editor: 


You are to be complimented for your ef- 
fort to present both sides of a controversy. 
I refer to two items in your October num- 
ber: (a) the article by Miss Malvina Lind- 
say in PROFESSIONAL POSTSCRIPTS 
and (b) the letter by Professor Byron E. 
Short, P.E., on page 40 of the same number. 

Miss Lindsay’s arguments are well taken. 
Surely no one should expect us to graduate 
engineers not properly exposed to the funda- 
mental humanities even. though the relative 
advantages of arts as against scientific edu- 
cation remain in dispute. Neither should 
the student, regardless of curriculum, be de- 
nied the opportunity to secure a basic train- 
ing in the mathematics and physical sciences 
which largely affect our lives. 

This is not what many men who call them- 
selves liberals actually advecate. Professor 
Short is correctly exercised about the pres- 
ent demand to allocate a certain definite 
percentage of the engineering student’s 
time to subjects the liberals approve, with 
a consequent reduction of time spent on 
technical subjects. As if technical subjects 
would ‘injure the student, these subjects are 
very carefully prescribed and the list from 
which the non-technical electives may be 
chosen is as rigidly prescribed. 

From this it seems that those who call 
themselves “liberal” are actually the oppo- 
site. If one does not agree with the “lib- 
= concept of liberality, he is not a lib- 


With no intention to prolong the con- 
troversy, I must state my sincere approval of 
the sentiments expressed by Professor Short 
in the last two paragraphs of his valued 
letter. I am quite sure that he does not 
wish to cireumvent the desire of Junior’s 
sister to major in history. His only wish is 
to allow Junior to acquire the basis for an 
engineering education, should he choose to 
prepare for this profession and to secure a 
good engineering education in such an 
event. I am sure that such a desire is in 
true accord with the principles of freedom 


of choice. 
Carrot D. Bittmyer, P.E., 
Kingston, R. I. 


No Shortage . . . 


Dear Editor: 

The voice of the professional engineer is 
heard through the NSPE. 

What means have you taken to counter 
the publicity spread by engineering schools, 
industry and government agencies relative 


to the shortage of engineers? 
__ Those in this profession know that no 
shortage exists! 

The NSPE should now act to stop all 
false statements about the so-called shortage 
or is complacency the word? 


AntHony G. Batty, P.E., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Southern Labs... 


Dear Editor: 


The article, “Southern Engineers are 
Staying Home!” in the August issue is most 
interesting, indeed, to one who left the deep 
South some years ago to find engineering 
opportunity in the not-so-deep South. Makes 
me want to go back! 

But I must question the statement on p. 
20 that “a scant dozen years ago there was 
not one independent consulting laboratory 
below the Mason and Dixon line.” My own 
company, Penniman & Browne, Inc., is an 
independent laboratory founded in 1896. 
From its research came some of the early 
original patents on catalytic cracking of 
petroleum. For almost 69 years this labora- 
tory has contributed steadily and depend- 
ably to the growth of industries throughout 
the Middle Atlantic Seaboard. Or how about 
Froehling & Robertson, in Richmond, 
founded in 1881? Or Shilstone Laboratories 
in New Orleans, being operated now by the 
second generation of Shilstones? Or Bar- 
row-Agee Laboratories in Memphis, or South 
Florida Test Service in Miami? These are 
certainly more than a dozen years old, and 
all below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

No, it was not the lack of research facili- 
ties that held the South back. 


B. T. Dean, P.E., 
Baltimore, Md. 


& The AMERICAN ENGINEER regrets 
the oversight which led to the statement 
challenged by Mr. Dean. In preparing 
the article on southern engineering, we 
consulted numerous primary and sec- 
ondary sources in addition to many 
companies and civic groups in the 


Your °55 Vacation 
Should Include 
Philadelphia 


“Plan your 1955 vacation so 
that you can be in Philadelphia 
from June 2nd to June 4th.”— 
That is the advice being given 
to all NSPE members by the en- 
gineezs of the Philadelphia 
Chap*er, PSPE, why are already 
working hard on preliminary 
plans for NSPE’s 1955 Annual 
Meeting scheduled for their city 
at that time. 

“Here is one of those rare oc- 
casions,” they remind you, 
“when you can mix your busi- 
ness and your family’s pleasure 
—visit some of the country’s 
oldest historic shrines; see the 
country’s new steel center, ‘Dela- 
ware Valley, U.S.A.’; and, after 
the NSPE meeting is concluded, 
travel on for a shore vacation at 


South. Unfortunately we were led astra 

by an “authoritative” statement jn Po 

of our reference sources whose autho, 
are generally regarded as among th 
most accurate and reliable in the coy, 

try. Now we—and they—must stapj 
corrected.—Editor. 


Les 

AM 
Public vs. Private ... ann 
man 

Dear Editor: The 


In the letter “Educational Systems ,, B 
by Jerome Goodman, E.L.T., Brooklyn, \ 5. 
Y., which appeared in the August issue jf 4 
the AmeERIcAN ENGINEER, Mr. Goodmalt COM 
stated, “It is in the public colleges that tht cista 
hope of intellectual America lies. Here yi: 
get quality, not quantity, in the 
graduated.” Assuming that “public” 
“tax-supported” I respectfully submit th ecuti 
following statistics which came to me be H. F 
way of a form letter sent last June to i, k 
alumni by F. L. Wilkinson, Jr., Presiden, has 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, an independen eng!" 
engineering college in Indiana. I will quoy ing 
directly from the letter, as follows: RP 

“Just prior to mailing this material yh. 
you, we received word from the A. N, Ma. Pome 
quis Company, publishers of Who’s Whoing Const 
America, giving us the results of a suet ment 
made by them of the college attendance ¢ techni 
those whose names appear in Whoht 
America. N.Y 

“The results of this survey were of grap W. W 
interest to me and I am sure they will bew—t dent. 
you. Here are some of the facts the survey namec 
reveals: 

“Out of a total of 33,778 names ineluddf (or T 
in Who’s Who listed as attending a collegfp PANY’: 
or university, 21,835 were from independeif§ gion, 
institutions and 11,943 from tax-supportel Dick 
colleges or universities...” 

It is probable that there is a tendenj tector 
for certain prominent alumni of any schol} AMERI 
to avoid having their names listed in sucht Copp 
publication. I would suspect that the in ti 
dependent colleges campaign actively 
get their qualified alumni to submit big 


graphical information required for listing Rog 
with the object of using the statistical real cha 
as propaganda. Even with the foregoing ig @™8€ 


mind, a trend is strongly indicated. _BPANY, | 
Listing in Who's Who may not be 
rectly correlated with intellectuality; Electric 
A. N. Marquis Company’s statistics are! C 
teresting, however, in the light of the im ORPOE 
plications of Mr. Goodman’s statemel preside 
Similar figures based strictly on the publi lind, F 
tion Who's Who in Engineering mg Losson 
prove to be equally as interesting, subj, 
to the same reservations as noted above (0. . 
am curious to see the statistics Mr. Gom{manage 
man uses as a basis for his rather blot the B 
statement. Swic 
I fail to see the connection between? 
fact that Mr. Goodman taught a cours manage 
Teachers College, Columbia a 
titled “Basic Electronics and_ Pay succeed: 
acoustics as Applied to Audiology # : 
Speech” and the rest of his letter. One ggpome as 
the impression from the context of his !iporatior 
ter that Mr. Goodman is attempting OBE 4 
validity to his highly controversial views! ae 
progressive education by using authority LYDE ( 
a good in its own right. I feel that EoRPoR, 
General Sturgis and Mr. Goodman are gl! 
of basing their conclusions concemig™ vel 
progressive education upon inconclusive livision 


one of the famous South Jersey formation. it, PLARBON 
beaches, only an hour or two L. Duane Pye, Et, * 
away by car.” Lafayette, Ind. nt of 
That is very good advice in- harge o 
deed. So keep those dates in ¥ sei 
mind and plan to BE _ IN The Professional Directory lis 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 2-4, Engineering Specialist who can™ 
1955. ific problem. Ope 
you with your specific p luches 
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Personalities . .. The appointment of STANLEY 
|, Haines as director of industrial engineering for the 
AmericAN LOCOMOTIVE Company, Schenectady, has been 
announced by W. H. ALLIson, 
manager of manufacturing. . . . 
The appointments of RAYMOND 
ms..." Briccs and RicuarD W. LYKE 
of HookeR ELECTROCHEMICAL 
Coole CompaNy to the positions of as- 
s that th sistant chief engineer and plant en- 
Here wf sineer respectively have been made 
Known by BJARNE KLAUSSEN, ex- 
bail ecutive vice president. . . . JAMES 
10 me bie H, PorTeR, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has been promoted to development 
ngineer in the Endicott Engineer- 
lependene engineer in the Endicott Enginee 
will quip ing Laboratory of INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 
:  BCorPORATION. . . . JOSEPH R. SCHAEFFER has been ap- 
aterial pointed chief engineer of the BLaw-Knox CoMPaANy’s 
Whont Construction Equipment Department. . . . The appoint- 
a sung ment of Dr. RAYMOND C. JOHNSON as an associate on the 
ndance df technical staff of the Lummus Company, New York, 
has been announced by 
W. W. KraFr, company vice presi- 
dent... . WILLARD Haas has been 
named technical manager of hose 
for THE B. F. Goopricn Com- 
-a colleg PANY’S Industrial Products Divi- 
dependaif sion, Akron, O. . . . Catvin L. 
Support DickINSON has been named di- 
rector of engineering for the 
American PotasH & CHEMICAL 
CorPoRATION’S Trona, Calif., op- 
eration. 
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Mr. Shackford 


Ropert H. Davies has been named vice president in 
charge of engineering for THE PARKER APPLIANCE Com- 
PANY, Cleveland, and its subsidiaries. . . . CHARLES C. 
SHACKFORD has been named product engineer of the 
Hlectrical Wire Division of the Joun A. RoEBLING’s Sons 
CorPoRATION, Trenton, N. J. . . . Harry H. Epwarps, 
president of LAKELAND ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES, Lake- 
lnd, Fla., has announced the appointment of FEuix J. 
Losson. JR., to the post of manager of the Mining Divi- 
sion... . HAROLD WRIGLEY has been appointed works 
manager and CHARLES S. BASNEY, new products manager 
ofthe Barry CorPorATION, Watertown, Mass. . . . JOSEPH 
tween i: SWIGART of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been named general 
manager of Virro RaRE Company, Canonsburg, 
Pa, a division of Virro CorPoRATION OF AMERICA. He 
d Paya succeeds FRANKLIN H. Bivins of New York who has be- 


sr, One geome assistant to the executive vice president of the cor- 
t of eck poration. .. . A. B. Drastrup has been elected president 


i A. M. Byers Company, Pittsburgh. . . . Election of 
LYDE C. WILLIAMS as vice president of sales of CHRYSLER 
RPORATION’S Marine and Industrial Engine Division 
as been announced by R. T. KELLER, president of the 
Hvision and vice president of the corporation. . . . SPEER 
RBON Co., St. Marys, Pa., has announced the appoint- 
nent of Dr. Ropert L. WoMER as vice president in 
harge of research and development. 
ry lists 9 


» can he 
lem. Operational Expansion .. .~. Kaicuin & 
Inc., Toledo. O., piping and mechanical con- 
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Strietly Business 


tractors, have organized an Indus- 
trial Wastes Division with EDMUND 
B. BESSELIEVRE as its manager. 
. . . Initiation of a major new 
guided missile activity has been 
disclosed with the announcement 
that three expert missile scientists 
have joined THE Ramo-Woot- 
DRIDGE CoRPORATION, Los Angeles 
affiliate of THomMpson PRODUCTS, 
Inc., of Cleveland, O. The ap- 
pointees are: Dr. Louis G. Dunn, 
who will be associate director of 
the new Guided Missile Research Division; Dr. MILFON 
U. Ciauser, director, Aeronautics and Structures Staff; 
and Dr. James C. FLETCHER, director, Guidance and 
Control Staff. Dk. Sm™mon RAMo, executive vice president 
of the company, will also serve as director of the new 
division. . . . Plans for the construction of a new plant 
in LaVerne, Calif., have been announced by ADMIRAL 
ALAN G. Kirk, chairman of the board of the MERCASsT 
Corpe@rATION, New York. MERCAST is an affiliate of the 
At Las CorporaTION of which FLoyp ODLUM is president. 
. . + The new $3-million WELLMAN ComBinc COMPANY 
plant in Johnsonville, S. C., has now gone into full pro- 
duction. The plant was designed by Lockwoop GREENE 
ENGINEERS, INc., of New York, Boston, and Spartanburg, 
S. C. The builder was DANntiEL ConstrucTION COMPANY 
of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, Ala. 


> 


Reorganizations and Changes... H. W. 
HEISTERKAMP and R. J. DE FASSELLE, the two principals 
in the consulting engineering firm of SPENGLER Asso- 
cIATES, Cleveland, O., have announced that they are now 
doing business under the firm name of HEISTERKAMP & 
DE FAssELLE. . . . B-I-F Enpustries, INc., of Providence, 
R. I., announces that its West Coast affiliate, BurLpERs- 
PaciFic, Inc., has changed its name to B-I-F Paciric, 
Inc., West Coast Division of B-I-F INpustriEs, Inc. LEON 
Hoyt CHAMBERLAIN is president and sales manager of 
the division, which has offices in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Phoenix. . . . Formal affiliation with the West 
Coast Division of the H anp B American Macuine Co., 
Inc., Culver City, Calif., has been announced by KaRP 
Meta Propucts Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . The 
FRANKI FouNDATION CoMPANY, foundation contractors, 
has moved its headquarters from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 103 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. , but will continue to 
maintain a branch office in Pittsburgh. . . . SALKOVER 
METAL PRocEssING OF ILLINOIS, INC., founded in Chi- 
cago in 1941, announces that it has moved to its new 
plant at 2550 Edgington Ave., Franklin Park, I... . 
An affiliation of PANELLIT, INc., Skokie, IIl., with TALLER 
& Cooper, INc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been announced 
by ALBERT F. Sperry and BENJAMIN CoopER, presidents 
of the respective companies. 


Ownership Transfers . . . FEDERAL PACIFIC 
ELectric Company, Newark, N. J., has announced the 
acquisition of the GARDNER ELECTRIC MANUFACTURENG 
Company, San Francisco. . . . WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CorporaTIoN has purchased all the capital stock of the 
SCHNEIDER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION of Muncie, 
Ind., according to Gwitym A. Price, Westinghouse presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Besselievre 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


: Please send information on Item | to: 


Item 


A new Portable Testing Machine 
nounced by Soiltest, Inc. makes poggi 
rapid on-the-job testing of concrete 
similar materials with laboratory accungil- 


PORTABLE TESTING MACHINE 


ic 


Name > Os The 200,000 pound capacity Portable Ty 
(Title) ‘ 
ing Machine can be used in field and 
hg | tester is entirely self-contained and no dal 
State...... | trical or pressure connectors are 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Nov., 1954 GLAS-KRAFT SOIL-CONTACT-MEMBRANE Item} 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | Developed by the originators of glass-fiber, reinforced wate 
: | proof paper, “Rotbar No. 2” is a practical paper for use und. 
a Please send information on Item 2 to: crawl spaces or concrete slabs. Has high resistance to rot, milde 
2 and fungi. It is made from two sheets of chemically-treated pap, 
j Which are bonded together under heat and pressure with a wate: 
: (Title) | proof laminant. Into this laminant are swirled miles of tou 
kK | Glas-Kraft, Inc., Lonsdale, R. I., this gives Rotbar all-direotion) 
3). strength, prevents tear and reduces puncture. The product, an¢ 
. fective moisture barrier, is available in widths up to 25 feet, wif, : 
< 1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | Allmetal Screw Products Go. Inc, a 
ih | nounces a new Locknut described as a wi The ( 
: Please send information on Item 3 to: | tary, solid metal piece, slotted cone shiy line P 
signed to be inserted in a countersunk 
(Title) | | terial and is held in position by force fitteje!omat 
WA is effected by the pressure of the sectop'4S 0! | 
Il metals and in all standard thread speig?™ 10 
| ications. 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Nov., 1954 | METALLIC CALKING-GLAZING COMPOUND Item 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. I A metallic calking compound, “ALUMILASTIC,” employi 
| pure Alcoa Albron aluminum pigment in a specially process . 
Please send information on Item 4 to: slow-drying vegetable oil vehicle that forms a tough, elastic ad ar 
, z film, is announced by The Parr Paint & Color Company, Cert 
land, Ohio, Recommended for a variety of uses in building pro at its 
(Title) | ects and heavy construction where a tough, elastic seal is requitd 
| it affords watertight joints around skylights, ventilators, sta 
| window frames and door frames. “ALUMILASTIC” is said to , 
| excellent for exterior service with aluminum, steel and stainl 
! steel construction. It may also be employed to provide insulatio# °° 
ee State...... | against galvanic corrosion between dissimilar metals. 
AMERICAN ENGINEER DJUSTABLE MASONRY SCAFFOLDING RM 
we An adjustable steel scaffolding, mat 
Pee -» N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | factured by the Morgen Manufacturing 
| Yankton, South Dakota, is reported to! 
ee Please send information on Item 5 to: | effecting 15 to 25% savings on masdlli’ 
| construction pon The 
(Title) from scaffold to scaffold and keeps mas ar 
Co I at proper work level at all times. The sag to r 
vating, triple-platform that assembles # 
2661. | sets in place at the 3-foot wall level qui ayon 
| and easily. It affords continuous story-M@eprints 
| 
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This column describes new products of general interest to professional engineers. For 
further information, fill in the coupon provided and mail to the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


\ZALID INTRODUCES WHITEPRINTER 


achine A new, high capacity whiteprint machine 
°S possi announced by Ozalid, A Division of Gen- 
nerete ayiral Aniline & Film| Corp., Johnson City, 
7 accurnil. Y- Called the Ozalid Model 800, the new 
achine reproduces translucent engineering 
table Tey rawings and business forms up to 42” 
ld and lide at speeds up to 30 feet per minute. 
inders wifhe compact 800 offers front or rear de- 

. Bvery, is continuous in operation—prints go 
from feedboard through exposure 
e requi 


Sd development without having to be re- 
iandled. Has an electronic speed drive and 
hermostat controlled development section. 
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Please send information on Item 6 to: 


LAD ALUMINUM TUBING Item 7 
Introduction of clad aluminum tubing—a new type of irrigation 
ipe designed for use where the water is highly corrosive—is an- 
Bounced by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. The continuous 
eld method is said to give the clad aluminum pipe the additional 
Bdvantage of higher vield and bursting strengths and greater 
rush resistance. The cladding is a thin lining which is integrally 
Monded in the rolling process to the stronger aluminum alloy sheet 
rom which the tubing is made. Cladding gives greatly increased 
“Hesistance to corrosion from chemical elements that may be pres- 
mt in water. Available in diameters from 2 through 5 inches and 
) feet in length. 


Item BORE GAGE 


The George Scherr Company announces 


Item 8 


d sae line of Self-Centering Dial Small Bore 
- other, dpeses for checking bores rapidly for size, 
sunk holfePer, oval form and bell-mouth at any 
ated in and depth.The instrument is centered 
force fittemutomatically inside the bore by means of 
king actia spring-loaded bridge, the cradle-shaped 


ds of which form an equal sided triangle 

by the i ith the feeler point. Measurements are 

vailable shen by simply inserting the shaft into the 

read speti 9 rocking it around and reading the 
ial, 


OW COST "DRAIN-O-TANK" Item 9 


A new, low cost valve for recharging waterlogged compression 
nks fast, was announced recently by Bell & Gossett Company, 
Porton Grove, Ill. The design of the valve is so unique and simple 
iret its operation is said to be foolproof. An exclusive feature of 
dsme valve design makes it virtually impossible to waterlog an ex- 
nsion tank except by loss of air from a leaky tank or normal air 
sorption into the water itself. Valve is 4%” size with standard 
hose connection for a drain. 


Item FOR MARKING AND CUTTING 
ing, mal A combination tool, the No. 127 MAR- 
cturing R, recently introduced by the Mar- 
orted to Mt Tool Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., includes a 
n masoii@eNdard drawing crayon and a precision 
scaffoldi iting blade in its sturdy, lightweight, 
nd movil@ular aluminum body. Both crayon and 
made are retractable. Cutting blade is 
*d to remove unwanted ink lines from 
a@Wwings and tracings, and for cutting out 
mpPer and cardboard patterns and models. 
“yon can be used to identify rolls of 
héprints, or prints filed face-down to pre- 
a curling, as well as for rough layout 


Item 10 


| 
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(Title) 
| 
| AMERICAN ENGINEER 
7121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
Please send information on Item 7 to: 
| (Title) 
| AMERICAN ENGINEER Nov., 1954 
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| Please send information on Item 8 to: 
| (Title) 
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What General Electric peopie 


QUIET TUBE 
The U.S. Navy Bureau of Ships is 


interested in anything which would 
extend the range of its early-warning 
radar stations. Since a target is 
identified by distinguishing a pip on 
a radar screen from smaller, noise- 
generated irregularities, any reduc- 
tion in noise would make the pip 
more discernible. 

Our Research Laboratory has been 
working under Navy sponsorship for 
the past few. years to design a 
strong, low-noise tube for microwave 
applications. Such a tube has now 
been developed, in collaboration 
with our Tube Department. In this 
tube noise is reduced by keeping the 
electrodes extremely close together, 
thus reducing the transit time the 
electrons require to travel from 
cathode to grid. The shorter the 
transit time, the smaller the noise 
factor. 

The new tube, designated GL- 
6299, is not a single-frequency device, 
although it was designed for use at 
microwave frequencies. In fact, it 
exhibits improved performance 
throughout the radio and audio- 
frequency ranges. For usefulness over 
a large iveitecy range, it has been 
made adaptable for use in circuits of 
the cavity, parallel-line, or lumped- 
constant type. Despite its small size, 
it operates at currents and voltages 
comparable to those of conventional 
receiving tubes. It is being marketed 
by our Tube Department in Schen- 
ectady. 


MAGNETIC SIGNATURES 


Determining the magnetic charac- 
teristics of a metal can be a long and 
tedious business. The usual method 
requires long calculation, using data 
gathered from sensitive ballistic gal- 
vanometers. But that’s been changed. 

Our General Engineering Labora- 
tory in Schenectady has developed a 
device called a D-c Recording Hys- 
teresigraph, which eliminates the 
hours of laborious measurement and 
calculation. It traces the magnetic 


‘‘signature’’ of a metal directly onto 
a scaled chart in a matter of minutes. 
It is able to do this with the use of 
two fluxmeters, which integrate the 
flux voltage continuously. 

The new instrument is expected 
to be a valuable quality-control de- 
vice for manufacturers of special 
steel. Laboratories can also make 
use of it in obtaining accurate data 
on commercially-available materials 
and in the development of new 
alloys. 


LIFE PREDICTER 


The conventional way of finding 
out how long a fluorescent lamp will 
burn before it fails is to let it burn 
until it fails. But now the engineers 
of our Lamp Division at Nela Park, 
Cleveland, can make a pretty good 
prediction beforehand. 

Other things being equal, they 
find, the life of a fluorescent lamp is 
proportional to the amount of emis- 
sion coating on the cathode. By 
weighing this emission coating, the 
life of the lamp can be estimated. 

Our engineers at Nela Park have 
develo m a rapid method of testing 
such lamps a the quantity of 
chemical on their catieodes without 
breaking open or lighting the tubes. 
The lamp is compared in an elec- 
tronic circuit with one having an 
uncoated cathode. When current is 
applied, the coated cathode is slower 
to increase in temperature. The 
difference is roughly proportional to 
the weight of the emission coating, 
and it can be read on a meter. 


RADIOACTIVE SILICONES 


Our Silicone Products Department 
in Waterford, New York, recently 
made joint announcement with Ab- 
bott Laboratories of North Chicago, 
Illinois, of an Abbott Laboratories 
project making radioactive silicones 
available for medicine and industry. 
Such silicones may prove to be a 
valuable research tool in certain 
areas. Radioactive silicone fluids, for 


are doing . 


example, are made readily measurabia 
in minute amounts by the incorporgd 
tion of Carbon-14, and they are om 
pected to offer a clearer insight ing 
the behavior of silicones in th 
human body than could previously 
be obtained. 

The new fluids have been designed 
for laboratory and clinical test work 
They will not be a part of finished 
medicinals sold to the consumer, 
conformity with Atomic Energ 
Commission practice, such 
studies must be conducted on animal 
only. 


FILM FIXER 


What camera fan hasn't spent hour 
in a darkroom trying to minimig 
the harmful effects of scratches, dusiiam 
or fingerprints on his favorite 35-Mimm™ 
negative? Thanks to Dr. C. Gi 
Suits, vice president and director dim 
our Research Laboratory, all three 
these defects can now be corrected, a 

Dr. Suits, one of whose hobbiesis 
photography, found that most of the 
troublesome damage from scratches 
occurred in the film base or in the 
gelatine overcoat, rather than in the 
silver image between. He reasoned 
that a liquid with the right propem 
ties might fill the ‘‘valleys’’ forme 
by scratches and eliminate the vallg 
side surfaces that scatter light 
Although glycerine has been usediet 
this purpose, it is very viscous aii 
forms bubbles. 

He finally found the solution ima 
silicone oil, which has been nated 
Refractasil. Not only did it solve titi 
scratch problem, it also turned outt@ 
be a highly satisfactory cleaner, & 
moving fingerprints like magic. And 
with a circulating contaifiét 
designed by Dr. Suits, it served 
remove dust particles, as well. 

Equipment using the Suits tec 
nique may soon be marketed by 
another manufacturer. Refractasil, 
the silicone oil, is already in produc Ry 
tion in our Silicone Products Depatt fat 
ment at Waterford, New York. | 
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